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OUR PROBLEMS* 


FRED NEWTON SCOTT 
University of Michigan 

It is the fortune of teachers of English—whether good or ill 
will appear later—that they have to do with a subject of universal 
interest. Not everybody cares about algebra and geometry. A 
limited number are interested in Cicero and Virgil. Even history 
and civics and manual training are allowed to be the special prop- 
erty of a fraction of the community. But English is everybody’s 
subject. Everybody uses it; everybody thinks he knows how it 
should be taught; everybody has some opinion about the success 
or failure of current methods of teaching it. 

This universal interest has its drawbacks, no doubt. For one 
thing, it exposes us to a good deal of unintelligent, or at least 
uninspired, criticism. But it has also the great advantage that 
when we are engaged, as we are now, in trying to solve some of 
our hard problems, it brings to us help and suggestion from unex- 
pected quarters. If in a moment of acute distress we raise a Mace- 
donian cry, responses come from every side; not only from our own 
people, but from the psychologists, the sociologists, the philologists, 
the principals and superintendents, the journalists and writers of 
fiction, even the college presidents—not to mention the presidents 
of the United States. It is to certain outside contributions of this 
sort, for which no specific place has been reserved on the program, 
that I will direct your attention in my brief remarks. 


tThe President’s annual address before the National Council of Teachers of 
English, Chicago, November 29, 1912. 
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Two of the most difficult problems that teachers of English are 
called upon to solve relate the one to English composition, the 
other to English literature. The first is, How shall the efficiency of 
our teaching of composition be tested or evaluated ? The second is, 
How can we arouse and maintain in our students a genuine interest 
in the English classics? To each of these questions an answer of a 
rather revolutionary character has recently been proposed. 

The answer to the first question comes from the psychologists, 
and takes the form of the so-called Thorndike scale as adapted by 
Dr. Hillegas to the grading of compositions. Inasmuch as a 
detailed description of the scale has appeared in the Teachers 
College Record for September and a briefer account in the November 
number of the English Journal,* I need mention only the more 
important features. Having brought together seven thousand 
samples, partly artificial and partly natural, the investigators, by 
a most ingenious method of testing and computing, selected ten 
compositions which were thought to represent every important step 
from the lowest to the highest. These ten compositions, arranged 
in the order of increasing merit, constitute the scale or (if I may 
be allowed the coinage) grammatometer. The lowest sample, 
marked zero, is supposed to be the worst composition conceivable; 
the highest, marked 1,000, is supposed to be as good a piece of writ- 
ing as any young person is likely to achieve. The interval between 
one composition and the next is thus about 100 degrees on a scale of 
1,000, 10 degrees on a scale of 100, and 1 degree on a scale of ten. 
The method by which the varying judgments of the 450 readers 
who marked the samples were reduced to averages is too technical to 
admit of description here, but in general it may be said that the 
scale represents a practical agreement of about 75 per cent of the 
judges. I will give three examples of these compositions, two of 
them, as it happens, treating of the same subject. The first 
example is artificial and has a value of 183, that is, it ranks about 
2 points above zero on a scale of 10. 


My Favorite Book 


the book I refer to read is Ichabod Crane, it is a grate book and I like to 
rede it. Ichabod Crame was a man and a man wrote a book and it is called 


* E. C. Noyes, “Standardizing the Measurement of Composition.” 
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Ichabod Crane i like it because the man called it ichabod crane when i read it 
for it is such a great book. 


The second example was written by a girl of eighteen in the first 
year of the high school. The value assigned to it is 675, that is, 
it ranks 4 points higher than the preceding on a scale of to. 


IcHABOD CRANE 


Ichabod Crane was a schoolmaster in a place called Sleepy Hollow. He 
was tall and slim with broad shoulders, long arms that dangled far below 
his coat sleeves. His feet looked as if they might easily have been used for 
shovels. His nose was long and his entire frame was most loosely hung 
to-gether. 


And now for an example of perfection. This was written by a 
boy in the Freshman class in college and is rated 937. 


A FOREIGNER’S TRIBUTE TO JOAN OF ARC 


Joan of Arc, worn out by the suffering that was thrust upon her, neverthe- 
less appeared with a brave mien before the Bishop of Beauvais. She knew, 
had always known that she must die when her mission was fulfilled and death 
held no terrors for her. To all the bishop’s questions she answered firmly 
and without hesitation. The bishop failed to confuse her and at last con- 
demned her to death for heresy, bidding her recant if she would live. She 
refused and was lead to prison, from there to death. 

While the flames were writhing around her she bade the old bishop who 
stood by her to move away or he would be injured. Her last thought was of 
others and De Quincy says, that recant was no more in her mind than on her 
lips. She died as she lived, with a prayer on her lips and listening to the 
voices that had whispered to her so often. 

The heroism of Joan of Arc was wonderful. We do not know what form 
her patriotism took or how far it really led her. She spoke of hearing voices 
and seeing visions. We only know that she resolved to save her country, 
knowing though she did so it would cost her her life. Yet she never hesitated. 
She was uneducated save for the lessons taught her by nature. Yet she led 
armies and crowned the dauphin, king of France. She was only a girl, yet 
she could silence a great bishop by words that came from her heart and from 
her faith. She was only a woman, yet she could die as bravely as any martyr 
who had gone before. 


To determine the rating of any specimen of composition by 
means of this device, it is only necessary to find in the samples 
which constitute the scale that one to which the given composition 
most nearly corresponds. Thus a composition which matches 
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the sample rated 300 is rated 300, one which matches the sample 
rated goo is rated goo, and so on. 

Now the first comment which has occurred to me in reading Dr. 
Hillegas’ monograph is that as science the investigation is admirable 
and ought to be encouraged by all who are interested in the teach- 
ing of English composition or in the theory of rhetoric and criticism. 
No one, I am sure, can be more eager than I am for the strictly 
scientific study of problems in these fields. But when it is pro- 
posed, as it is, to use the scale forthwith in the teaching process, 
that is, in testing the efficiency of the teacher’s work, I am disposed 
to advise caution and deliberation. Pure science is one thing, 
the wholesale application of it to practical uses is quite a differ- 
ent thing. In the material realm this distinction is of prime 
importance. Between the discovery of a new element or a new 
process and the use of it in commerce, a long and tedious interval 
must frequently elapse. To take a familiar instance, although the 
formula for synthetic rubber has long been known and is now a 
scientific datum, business men still hesitate to invest trust funds 
in artificial rubber companies. And if caution is necessary in 
applying science to plain matters of fact, how much more need is 
there when the application is not in the material realm but in the 
realm of imagination and emotion and the aesthetic sense. The 
truth is that the problems of teachers are not problems of pure 
science but problems of the spirit. The student’s composition, as 
the teacher should look at it, is the expression of the student’s 
life. To evaluate it is to evaluate life itself in one of its most 
delicate manifestations. When, however, applying to it a scale 
such as this, we strip it of its individual character and reduce 
it to an abstraction, we excise at one stroke the most significant 
and essential features. If we hold, with a recent school of philos- 
ophers, that “any attempt to unify life in terms of the intellect 
and impose upon it a scale of values is artificial,’’ we must believe 
that whenever a piece of scientific machinery is allowed to take the 
place of teaching—which is in essence but an attempt to reveal to 
the pupil the unifying principle of his life—the result will be to 
artificialize the course of instruction. 

I shall be told, no doubt, that this is, in effect, a protest against 
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any and all systems of grading compositions, and perhaps it is— 
I shouldn’t worry greatly about that—but it is surely possible to 
draw a distinction between a system of measurement which grades 
a composition for the sake of the grading, that is, for scientific or 
administrative ends, and a system which evaluates it as a stage in 
the pupil’s progress. To illustrate my point: Suppose that instead 
of asking, Is this composition, written by some unknown X, 
better than that, written by some unknown Y? we ask, Which is 
the more sincere expression of some growing individuality ? or, 
Which will be more legitimately effective in its appeal to a certain 
audience ?—why, handy-dandy, which is the justice, which is the 
thief? It is quite possible that a pupil whose best work is rated 
goo in Dr. Hillegas’ scale, may nevertheless be degenerating instead 
of advancing—he may be treading the primrose path to the ever- 
lasting fire; whereas the pupil whose best work is rated 400 may be 
on his way to that freedom and strength and sincerity of speech 
which will one day make him a power for good. Viewed from the 
standpoint of their spiritual development, the first should be rated 
zero, the second 1,000. 

Indeed, Dr. Hillegas himself remarks, and the admission is 
most significant, that certain of the judges rated the inferior and 
artificial compositions higher than they should, on the supposition 
that they were the naive expressions of very young children—a 
natural and quite normal procedure as it seems to me. 

I leave this problem with you, then, with the seemingly para- 
doxical conclusion that we ought in every way to encourage Pro- 
fessor Thorndike and Dr. Hillegas in their attempts to provide us 
with a scale for the measurement of English compositions, but 
that when the scale is ready, we had better refrain from using it. 
If this sounds like the famous recipe for a salad which closes with 
the words “ throw the entire mixture out of the window,” you will 
not, I am sure, if you have followed me thus far, be under any 
misapprehension as to my meaning. 

The second problem relates, as I have said, to English litera- 
ture. How shall teachers make the English classics more interest- 
ing and vital? One way, it appears, if I may be permitted the 
Hibernicism, is not to read them at all, but to read something else 
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in their place. This ingenious method is suggested in the Novem- 
ber number of the World’s Work by Principal William McAndrew 
of the Irving High School, New York. His contention, if I read 
him aright, is that the English classics must go. They are obsolete. 
For the outworn writings of Sir Walter Scott, Thackeray, Pope, 
Addison, perhaps even Shakespeare, are to be substituted essays 
and stories in the current magazines.‘ Making the round of his 
school, Mr. McAndrew came upon a class in English literature and 
this is what he saw and how it impressed him: 

The girls then devoted an hour to Sir Walter Scott and Jvanhoe. A 
bright teacher, by means of pictures and spirited conversation, endeavored 


to interest the young women of 1912 in the attempts of a writer of two genera- 
tions ago to depict the life of twenty-three generations before his time. 


This mediaeval gloom has now been dispelled by the intro- 
duction of the current magazine. Mr. McAndrew says: 


Teachers who advocate the regular employment of the magazine as 
essential for the education of the rising generation insist that all the theories 
of training which advanced educators propound can be better observed by 
this study than by the best fixed courses now in vogue. 


A teacher of English in his school who has discarded the 
English classics for the magazines reports that she has taken a 
new lease of youth: 


I have taught the same English so many times that to me it is a dead lan- 
guage. Iknowthat I can’t keep up much longer the deception that DeQuincey, 
Pope, and Addison are the best literary diet for these girls. I have trod the 
rut so deeply into the ground that there is not a surprise possible for me in 
the whole road. I know that the dear youngsters simulate an interest, but 
it is from politeness and from the hope that some time an advantage of ana- 
lyzing these moth-eaten worthies will appear. Poor children, they’ll never 
read another line of any of these authors, or ever want to. If they ever write 
like Addison no one but an English teacher will read it. 


I do not mean to poke fun at this new dispensation, as it may 
appropriately be termed, or to criticize it harshly. On the con- 
trary, I have a great deal of sympathy with it. Any device 
which brings to the jaded teacher a renewal of zest in her work 

*Although a single magazine, and that of a purely expository character, is 


referred to in the article in question, it is not an unfair inference, I think, that fiction 
and poetry, if they are to be used at all, should be drawn from the same source. 
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deserves careful consideration and should be commended, at least 
provisionally, as a mental stimulus. But it must not be forgotten 
that mental stimuli are of varying degrees of worth. Some are 
profound and lasting in their effects, some are shallow and quickly 
exhausted. And it is usually the ephemeral, short-rooted stimulus 
which is on first acquaintance the most seductive. The history of 
human culture abounds in examples. I will quote from Mr. Ber- 
nard Shaw a passage which aptly illustrates this point: 


To all wildly popular things comes, suddenly and inexorably, death, with- 
out hope of resurrection. All the king’s horses and all the king’s men cannot 
set the street pianos playing ‘“‘ Nancy Lee”’ again, though the tune is as good 
as it ever was and they once played nothing else. No book within our recollec- 
tion had so mad a vogue in America as Du Maurier’s Trilby: the elders of 
Trilby’s day said there had been nothing like it since Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
But the American booksellers still talk of the miracle of Trilby’s death. They 
aver that the demand stopped in one day. When La Fille de Madame Angot 
was new, audiences used to encore the “Conspirator’s Chorus” (borrowed 
from an old tune on which Beethoven wrote variations) half a dozen times. 
When Sir Charles Wyndham tried to revive the work, that chorus passed 
without the slightest notice. The street piano men of the East End will tell 
you that this psychological phenomenon repeats itself with every music hall 
song that becomes the rage. For weeks and sometimes months nothing else 
will be listened to; there is no limit to the number of repetitions people will 
not only stand but clamor for. Then in one day they will not tolerate it on 
any terms; it would be safer to play a Bach fugue. Now this does not happen 
to the higher works of art. The masterpiece begins by fighting for its life 
against unpopularity, by which I do not mean mere indifference but positive 
hatred and furious denunciation of it as an instrument of torture. Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony did not “catch on” like the “Intermezzo” in 
Cavalleria Rusticana. It was described even by eminent musicians as an out- 
rage bya madman. But in the long run Beethoven leaves Mascagni nowhere. 


To instil into the minds of a class of boys or girls an apprecia- 
tion of the delicate and kindly humor of Addison is, I grant, diffi- 
cult. It taxes all a teacher’s patience, ingenuity, enthusiasm, and 
knowledge of human nature. The insensitiveness to beauty, the 
indifference to things of the mind promoted by the conditions of 
modern life are terrible discouragements. On the other hand, to 
make pupils like Mrs. Reinhart’s stories of celebrated crimes or the 
polite vaudeville of the popular magazines is almost as easy as lying. 
But after the liking has in each case been established, what a differ- 
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ence in the results! A single sentence of Addison, once it is really 
liked and appreciated, will vibrate in the memory for a lifetime, 
whenever it recurs attuning the mind to its own sweet and gracious 
harmony, whereas the thousands of clever sentences of a Robert 
Chambers or a Gouverneur Morris pour through the brain-paths like 
a flood and depart and leave no trace, unless it be, in the case of 
the worst of them, a slimy sediment. 

It is the tragedy of education that this truth dawns only when 
it is too late to use it. If youth could but know! Says Cardinal 
Newman, speaking of the older classics in words that may be applied 
with little change to those of the modern world: 

Passages, which to a boy are but rhetorical commonplaces, neither better 
nor worse than a hundred others, which any clever writer might supply .. . . 
at length come home to him, when long years have passed, and he has had 
experience of life, and pierce him, as if he had never before known them, with 
their sad earnestness and vivid exactness. Then he comes to understand how 
it is that lines, the birth of some chance morning or evening at an Ionian 
festival or among the Sabine hills, have lasted generation after generation, 
for thousands of years with a power over the mind and charm which the 
current literature of his own day, with all its obvious advantages, is utterly 
unable to rival. 

What will the readers of the current magazines remember a 
few years hence? Still more important, what that is worth while 
will they remember in common? One of the best things that can 
be said about the old classical education is that it created a com- 
munity of interest in something great, noble, and finely wrought. 
Invisible bonds of fellowship bound together in the service of the 
spirit those who had read and enjoyed the poetry of Homer, 
Virgil, and Horace. Of late our teachers have been trying to 
secure a similar result from the classical specimens of English. 
They have felt that persons who had read appreciatively Milton 
and Lamb and Keats and Burke and Carlyle were communicants 
in a higher and happier brotherhood than those who had in common 
a knowledge, or, let us say, a reminiscence, of the latest best-seller. 
It may be they were wrong, but I am not yet convinced by the 
evidence. 

I believe that we must continue to teach in the school and 
the university what cannot be learned by ordinary students under 
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ordinary conditions in the street and the shop, namely, the ideal 
values of men and things and society. For this purpose a certain 
detachment from the commonplace will always be necessary, and 
this is supplied by the fittest survivals of man’s past expressions 
and communications. To make modern ears sensitive to the music 
of bygone ages will never cease to be one of the noblest of the 
teacher’s functions. When we abandon that hard task for the easy 
appeal to current superficial interests, we rob the student of the 
best gift which it is ours to bestow. 

All the materials of our teaching, it is true, tend by repetition 
to become hackneyed—hackneyed, I mean, to the teacher; they 
are new, it must be remembered, to each generation of pupils. 
How to preserve their freshness, how to take them up each year 
with undiminished enthusiasm, is the teacher’s problem. Some 
relief, no doubt, may be found in varying the program. The field 
of literature is wide, and once the fetish of uniformity is given up, 
as it soon will be, a variety of literary material presents itself that 
cannot be exhausted in a lifetime. But the greatest source of 
enthusiasm is, after all, fresh light, increased knowledge, more 
intimate acquaintance, leading to new methods of approach. How 
deeply had this teacher, for whom no surprises were left, gone, I 
wonder, into the life and social atmosphere of Addison? For 
my part, I remember that after reading Beljame’s The Man of 
Letters and His Public I felt as if I had never known Addison at 
all, and after reading the fascinating analysis of his technic in Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury’s History of English Prose Rhythm I was fain to 
read once again a considerable part of the ever-delightful Spectator. 
The literature of any one of the masterpieces is so extensive that 
few teachers can hope to master it. How many make the attempt ? 

The most damaging charge, however, that Mr. McAndrew 
brings against the English classics is that they are unrelated to 
life, that the preparation for college by means of them is not a 
preparation for life. These phrases ‘preparation for life” and 
“relation to life”’ have been so bandied about of late that they have 
become stale and almost meaningless. Whenever I hear them 
I want to ask what this life is about which we hear so much and 
with which everything in education is to be so intimately con- 
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nected? Of what does it consist? Eating and drinking and run- 
ning a typewriter and selling stocks and shoveling snow off the 
front walk? Is this the life for which our costly system of educa- 
tion is to provide? A turning over and over (to use Ruskin’s simile) 
like that of a squirrel in a cage? If so, that is, if life means simply 
keeping oneself alive, our teachers are extravagantly overpaid. A 
little chloroform would achieve a better result at a fraction of the 
cost. 

Earning a living is not all of life, even when life is upon the lower 
levels. Being a husband, being a father, being a friend and helper 
is as important as being a carpenter or a foreman of shops or a 
bookkeeper. Being the right kind of neighbor is vastly more 
difficult than being the right kind of architect, and raising children 
is a more responsible task than raising wheat. When Dr. Johnson 
replied to the visitor who protested that a man must live: “I do 
not see the necessity of it, sir,” he meant, no doubt, that if a man 
only lives, his life might as well not be. 

I do not know what is the latest and most approved preparation 
for the life of today, but I am sure that a preparation that broadens 
the mind, seasons the judgment, gives poise and flexibility, makes 
men tellers of truth and tolerators of the average weaknesses of 
human nature—this cannot be a bad preparation either for life 
or for college, whatever its constituent elements may be. And this 
is the preparation which the study of the English classics aims to 
give. 

The reading of the Sir Roger de Coverley Papers from the 
Spectator may not fit a man to raise the perfect steer or construct a 
new kind of motor; it may not help him to get a bigger salary or to 
run the politics of his ward; but if it does no more than to sweeten 
his disposition and refine his sense of humor, to make him less 
grossly appreciative of Mutt and Jeff, or of the colored supple- 
ment of the Sunday paper, it has done a unique service and will 
not fail of its due reward. Our labor often seems hard and unfruit- 
ful, but let us not be discouraged. Those whom we have sent 
forth bearing precious seed will doubtless come again with rejoicing, 
bringing their sheaves with them. 
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SOME PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS IN PLANNING 
THE REVISION OF GRAMMATICAL TERMI- 
NOLOGY’ 


GERTRUDE BUCK 
Vassar College 


The task intrusted to us is far too large to be satisfactorily per- 
formed within the limits of a few months. In fact a year looks all 
too short. But we have made a start. 

Our beginnings, however, rest on foundations laid by others. 
In 1910 the British Joint Committee, appointed to investigate the 
possibility of unifying grammatical terminology, made its report. 
We have in hand, also, reports from the two French committees 
and from the committees appointed by the New York City Asso- 
ciation of High School Teachers of English, and the New Jersey 
Association of Teachers of English. The National Education 
Association, the Modern Language Association, and the American 
Philological Association have appointed a joint committee of fif- 
teen members which is at work on the same question. 

The reports in hand establish sufficiently the lack of uniformity 
in English grammatical terminology, which has been alleged as 
occasion for the appointment of these various committees. Mr. 
Round’s startling statement that in twenty-five current texts nine 
different names are used for the construction of good in the sentence 
“He is good” and eighteen different names for the construction of 
red in ‘‘We painted our barn red”’ presents but two of many similar 
instances of diversity which might be drawn from the tables now 
generally accessible. Our committee may, I think, appropriate 
the data already gathered, as it is ample and trustworthy. 

The disadvantages to the pupil from such diversity in nomen- 
clature would seem sufficiently obvious in the mere statement. 
The waste of learning different terms for the same things in differ- 

*Preliminary report of the committee of the National Council of Teachers of 


English. Read November 29, 1912. 
II 
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ent grades and different schools, even in different classrooms in the 
same schools, cannot easily be defended. 

But does it actually work out so badly in the judgment of teach- 
ers who observe the situation at close range? They ought to know. 
What do they think about it? Your committee regards their 
judgment as of the highest importance and will endeavor to collect 
a representative body of opinions from them. The president of 
the Council has suggested that the experience of pupils with the 
present confusion might perhaps be gained directly from them- 
selves, if we can devise some means of getting a register of such 
experience without making the subject conscious of the process or 
of its purpose. So far we have not been clever enough to invent 
a practicable method, but I trust that one may ultimately be forth- 
coming. The program for this part of our work is still, I regret 
to say, relatively undefined, and suggestions from anyone inter- 
ested will be welcome. 

Having established the charge of great diversity in grammatical 
terms, and of a more or less widespread conviction among teachers 
that greater uniformity is desirable, the committees previously 
reporting have proceeded to choose out certain terms which they 
recommend for adoption in all textbooks. But unfortunately, as 
it would seem, these lists differ considerably from one another. 
Our committee, therefore, has not the relatively simple choice 
between following the lead of these committees or of striking out 
a different line for itself. If such a choice were offered us, we might, 
in the interests of uniformity, our professed aim, think it desirable 
to follow the agreement already reached. But as the case stands, 
we are obliged, and perhaps it is a fortunate obligation, to look 
deeper than mere uniformity, and try to determine, on the basis 
of some principle or principles, which of these lists proposed, or 
which parts of these lists, should, in our judgment, be universally 
adopted. This does not, of course, imply a quixotic insistence 
upon some abstract laws of linguistic or pedagogic theory. We are 
all teachers and know by daily experience that the laws of language 
and of the human mind operate not in a vacuum, but in the presence 
of conditions which must be fully recognized if the law is to have 
more than an academic validity. When, therefore, we say that the 
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lack of uniformity in the recommendations of previous committees 
forces us from the ground of mere uniformity to the principles of a 
right uniformity, we must not be understood as setting out to dis- 
cover an absolute perfection of terminology, but only to recommend 
the best terminology which seems to be attainable in the conditions. 

What this best attainable terminology may be is, therefore, the 
crux of our problem. Several tests for it, which have been sug- 
gested and applied from time to time in current discussions of the 
subject, I will name in what seems to me the logical order of their 
application. 

1. First, the test of necessity. This is a principle of exclusion. 
No grammatical term should be recommended which is not neces- 
sary, which indicates grammatical facts and relations not repre- 
sented in the English language, as does the term “gender,” or which 
makes a distinction not properly linguistic at all, as does the term 
“abstract noun.” This means, “no terminology for the sake of 
terminology,” or primarily for the sake of maintaining the tradi- 
tions of other languages. After we have secured a body of terms 
indicating precisely the facts and relations of English speech, other 
terms may be added without confusion when the student comes to 
deal with the grammars of other languages. But since the vast 
majority of our school children study no language but the vernacu- 
lar, the confusion, if there must be any, should be shifted from the 
many to the few, who are also presumably better able to resolve it. 

2. The test of accuracy. But these terms must, further, be exact 
—or as exact as we can make them with due regard to the pupil’s 
easy apprehension of them. We all agree that the best terminology, 
if it does not too grossly offend against the canon of economy, is that 
which expresses most precisely the essential grammatical fact or 
relation to be indicated, without arousing misleading connotations 
in the pupil’s mind. Professor Scott’s illustration of the term 
“govern”? perhaps represents more incontrovertibly than any 
other the nomenclature which suggests false ideas of the relations 
involved; and Professor Hale’s discussion of the term “‘attributive 
complement” makes clear its inadequacy to express the essential 
facts about the construction in question. 

3. The test of economy. While primarily both necessary and 
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exact, the best terms will also present to the pupil’s mind the 
fewest possible difficulties of apprehension. They will be relatively 
simple names, not requiring elaborate explanation from the teacher 
or textbook. By this test, we should probably, other canons 
permitting, prefer ‘‘past tense’’ to “preterite,”’ “‘past perfect”’ to 
*pluperfect.”’ 

But the question of economy has many aspects. A term which 
may be in itself simpler sometimes asks additional effort from the 
pupil, if it is different from, and unrelated to, every other term he 
has learned. Thus if the pupil is obliged to learn the term “object 
of a verb,” he will probably find it easier to learn “objective case”’ 
than ‘‘accusative case,” and if the term “complement’’ is also 
used in other connections, ‘objective complement” will be better 
than ‘‘factitive object,” though, as Professor Hale has pointed out, 
it is open to criticism on the score of accuracy. 

Occasionally it may be found that two or more terms may be 
combined, without menace to clearness of thinking, so as to dis- 
regard a minor distinction, and reduce the number of terms to be 
learned. This way, however, is fraught with difficulties, not to 
say dangers. We do not want primarily to save the pupil’s mind, 
but to condition his use of it, so that it may develop most rapidly 
and soundly. Not mere parsimony, but intelligent expenditure 
is economy. And for the pupil to recognize, through the learning 
of an additional name, a real distinction in thought-relations is 
an undoubted gain to his mental powers, while the suppression of 
such a distinction in the supposed interests of his mental economy 
means only loss. The principle here, however, will doubtless give 
us less trouble than its application to specific terms. 

We shall doubtless agree that considerations of economy should, 
other things being equal, recommend to our adoption terms correl- 
ative or identical with other terms which the pupil must learn if 
he studies a foreign language; but for reasons before stated, this 
consideration should not operate to introduce confusion or waste 
into the study of English grammar. 

If this committee had absolute power to enforce the adoption 
of the terminology it should recommend, it need concern itself no 
further than this about the principle of economy, but in the exist- 
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ing conditions doubtless the adoption of a term by several commit- 
tees or its use in a majority of current English grammars will con- 
stitute a strong argument for its recommendation by us. 

These, then, are the considerations which seem to us most 
important in determining the nomenclature which we shall recom- 
mend to you at our next meeting. A list of terms, adapted from 
the list submitted by the New York committee, has been drawn 
up by two members of our committee, and is now undergoing 
criticism from every other member in the light of the principles I 
have here stated, and of any others which may disclose themselves 
in the course of our discussions. It may be that in this process of 
criticism and discussion we shall revise or even reject some of these 
principles, besides adding others. They are only a “working basis,” 
sure to be disturbed if we are really working. 

And when we have at length come to agreement upon a list 
of terms, we have still to subject it to the following inquiries: Will 
this particular list tend to remedy evils alleged against the present 
nomenclature? In solving certain difficulties of the existing situ- 
ation has it created others? What will be, so far as can be judged, 
its actual effect upon the teaching of grammar? Will it satisfy 
the legitimate demands of scholars as well as those of the practical 
teacher? Has it profited by the experience of the revisers of 
terminology not only in grammar but in other subjects, such as 
chemistry, physics, geology, psychology, zodlogy, botany, eco- 
nomics? What will it cost to make the nomenclature of all English 
grammars uniform on this basis ? 

This last question may seem to be of minor importance, but it 
should not be ignored, since purely commercial considerations may 
block a measure apparently desirable from every other point of view. 

One of the members of our committee, Mr. Alfred D. Sheffield, 
of Wellesley College, has offered a most interesting suggestion 
looking toward a thorough reconstruction of grammatical termi- 
nology, rather than the mere tinkering with it which has previously 
been contemplated. I quote from his statement to the committee: 

The further classification of words raises the question how far English 


grammar can make profitable use of the names of the “parts of speech”’ as 
those are traditionally applied. ‘“‘ Noun,” “adjective,” “verb” are names that 
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apply unequivocally only to words in which certain kinds of meaning and use 
are designated by a characteristic set of forms: that is, content, function, and 
form are all conditions of their application. In English, lacking so frequently 
the formal marks, we pretend to apply these terms “ by function,’’ but of course 
we do nothing of the kind when we talk of a ‘“‘noun used attributively,” an 
“adjective used substantively,” etc. If our committee can feel its instructions 
“to consider the possibilities of reform in grammatical nomenclature” to be a 
warrant for making a statement about the principles that should govern the 
descriptive nomenclature for words, it could further sound thinking on this 
matter. A committee on English grammar would not, of course, presume to 
offer new terms for grammar in general. Some of us, indeed, may feel that 
even to suggest such a thing would put us among the Esperantists and reformed- 
alphabet people. But it would be of real help to future work in this field to 
draw out opinions upon a formulation somewhat as follows: 

A word is a sense-complex that (as has just been remarked) offers three 
features for classification: (1) its content (independent meaning), (2) its 
function (use in the sentence), and (3) its form. For each of these we have a 
workable set of categories, viz.; 

I. For content 


A. Thing 1 Proper (names with designative value) 
(“substance”) {| Common (names with descriptive value) 
Quality 
B. Attribute | Beavis ao 
. Descriptive 
Relation , : ; 
Designative (words that designate by 


relation to discourse or context, by rela- 
tion of part to whole, etc.; personal, 
relative, and possessive pronouns; arti- 
cles, demonstratives, distributives). 
“Modal” content—number, degree, tense—gives a cross-classification. 
II. For “function,” the bearing, or (in the case of particles) the marking of: 
A. A cardinal relation of syntax: 
1. Subject 
2. Predicate 
3. Attributive 
4. Adverbial 
B. An associative relation (as between sentence-wholes): and, but, etc. 
C. Modal value. 
There will be a cross-classification between independent words and 
particles (words that presuppose a context). 
III. For form one of certain: 
A. Sets of declension and conjugation affixes. 
B. Derivative affixes (like s/av-ery, en-slave) that carry syntactic habit. 
It is evident that no term really makes out what “part of speech” a word 
is without telling us what categories under each of these three headings it 
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answers to. The term, that is, should show three elements, each designating 
a category respectively of content, of function, and of form. Where, as often 
in English, distinctive form is lacking, the third element would of course be 
dropped. An ideal nomenclature for words could then resemble that for 
chemical complexes. Thus in: 
sub-carbon-ate 
hypo-sulph-ite 
hypo-chlor-ous 
per-chlor-ic 
chlor-ite 
nitr-ate 
prefixes, stems, and suffixes refer to three different sets of categories, so that 
each term gives a maximum of information for the speech-material used. 
Contrast with these, our grammatical terms—preposition, predicate adjective, 
objective complement, etc.—which tell nothing without running to tedious 
lengths. We may feel that a reform on this line is “not yet within the field 
of practical politics,’ but we should observe that such a reform is not without 
precedent. The nomenclature for igneous rocks having grown by mere accre- 
tion around a clumsy traditional system, four American petrographers in 1903 
published a brand new nomenclature based on quantitative chemical analysis, 
and on the codification of prefixes, stems, and suffixes. This system, the 
Quantitative Classification of Igneous Rocks, had in 1909 gained such a wide 
currency as to command its inclusion in Webster’s New International Dictionary. 


Would such an inquiry as this seem to the Council to lie outside 
our province, or to serve no useful end? Personally I should be 
glad to devote some of the time and energy of the committee to 
this task, even though no tangible results should be forthcoming; 
for I believe that if we do not consider the question seriously, some 
future committee must and will do so. However, we should not 
wish to enlarge our commission unwarrantably, or to undertake 
an arduous and uncertain quest against the expressed judgment of 
this Council. 

In behalf of the committee, I should like to ask for free expres- 
sions of opinion, not only on this point but upon any feature of the 
plans I have here outlined. Standing on the threshold of our task 
we feel the need of all the help that friendly criticism and suggestion 
can give us. I hope that the general discussion which follows may 
yield much of value to us; and any further information or opinion 
will be gratefully received by me or by any other member of the 
committee. 









































ORAL ENGLISH IN THE COLLEGE COURSE*' 


JOHN M. CLAPP 
Lake Forest College 


English was recognized as a subject for formal class instruction 
in higher schools not much over a generation ago. Today, in its 
several divisions—literature, philology, rhetoric—it bulks large in 
the college curriculum, and especially large in that of the high 
school, and there is general agreement, I think, in regarding it 
as the principal culture study of our time. The rapid improve- 
ments of its methods of instruction, and its steady growth in 
thoroughness have been remarkable. Yet no thoughtful English 
teacher, I fancy, can be satisfied with the present condition of 
English teaching. Whether the subject be regarded as a culture 
study or a utility study, there is enormous waste of effort in our 
methods, there is regrettable inadequacy in our results. 

In one important point the English teaching of today is less 
sensible and less really scholarly than that of forty years ago. 
During the past generation practically all the work of English 
departments, in college and secondary school, has been eye-study; 
the vocal elements in literature have been ignored. Except for 
a comparatively few institutions which in one way or another, 
for one reason or another, have held out against the current, this 
statement holds good for the entire country. It is, today, perfectly 
possible for a boy or girl to spend eight years studying English 
in school and college, and scarcely be reminded that English is a 
spoken language, the language of the street and market, the 
playground and theater, and of the home circle. We teachers of 
English assume that our pupils have acquired in the grade schools, 
or incidentally from life, a satisfactory command of the fundamental 
processes of reading and talking. We proceed to give our whole 
attention, in the classes in literature to analysis of thought and 


* Read before the College Section of the National Council of Teachers of English, 
Chicago, November, 29, 1912. 
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style, in our classes in rhetoric to written composition, without 
testing or trying to improve our students’ mastery of those funda- 
mental processes without which real facility in writing, real 
appreciation of literary values, are almost impossible. 

But the fact is that few students in high-school and college 
classes in English actually possess the command of the spoken 
language with which we credit them. Teachers go serenely on 
lecturing about literature, and conducting fragmentary quiz- 
discussions, in which a few bright youths chatter and the rest 
look wise, without realizing how little the most of the class under- 
stand of what they are studying, simply because they cannot read 
it. In the same way teachers patiently assign and correct themes, 
year after year, without suspecting that the labored, ill-ordered 
writing which is the regular thing in Freshman themes is due 
largely to the fact that the boys and girls have no ready command 
of the idioms of speech. In most of these adolescents the aesthetic 
sense is yet undeveloped; we are trying to teach them rhetoric 
and literature by methods which shoot over their heads. We may 
be teaching the subject but we are not teaching the students. 
One result—of immediate practical consequence to us professors 
of English—is this, that most of the more independent and vigorous 
young persons drop English as soon as they can, and our upper 
college courses—and they are our pride—enrol chiefly the studious 
feeble few among the men, along with a flock of young women who 
take English because it is ladylike. 

Another result of the general system is that teachers of English 
are inadequately prepared for their work. Some of these young 
persons—the more studious—whose speech is faltering and even 
slovenly, whose manner in oral reading, when they have to read 
a passage aloud, is monotonous and incorrect, are passed on through 
one English course after another, and recommended at last to be 
in their turn teachers of English. At a meeting of the Modern 
Language Association I once heard a young professor read a com- 
plaint of the lack of response, among college students, to the 
charm of good literature. Incidentally he read out a passage 
from Kipling’s “‘Mandalay’—as a sample of the good poetry 
which the students did not appreciate—solemnly, monotonously, 
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in a voice as harsh as one sometimes hears in a crowded trolley-car. 
Some of us, I fear, were moved to sympathize with the students. 

The neglect of the vocal elements of literature by English 
teachers today is not altogether a matter of accident. A good 
many of us are afraid to show much interest in expressive speech 
or reading lest we be thought unscholarly, lest we be classed with 
the elocutionists, the popular lecturers, who use literature to 
exploit their personal attractions. Our disapproval of elocutionary 
extravagances has unquestionably contributed to keep our own 
manner monotonous and careless. But whatever the cause, the 
result of the disregard of oral values in our personal study and in 
our teaching is not only to lessen our own command of the language 
and our appreciation of its powers, but to weaken seriously our 
power of instruction, by either example or precept. The dumb 
are teaching the dumb the mysteries of language—of persuasion, 
of poetry, of the drama! This is not merely absurd: it is 
unscholarly. 

The high schools are waking up. They are coming to see that 
grade-school instruction in speech and reading, no matter how 
careful, must be continued in the high-school; otherwise the sloven- 
linesses of street and playground and home will corrupt good vocal 
habits. Moreover, the elementary instruction suitable for children 
under fourteen does not enable boys and girls to read the high- 
school books, or to manage the more difficult talking which high- 
school studies require. Progressive schools, accordingly, in all 
parts of the country, are trying to improve the student’s ordinary 
use of language, not merely by an extension of written composi- 
tion, through watching his notebooks and examination papers in 
all classes, but by disciplining him in speech and in reading. Oral 
composition, particularly, is being widely developed. In ten 
years, I am inclined to think, it will replace much of the written 
composition now taught in the high-school course. 

During the past year the Illinois Association of Teachers of 
English has been asking high-school graduates, both those who 
have gone on through college and those who have entered busi- 
ness, what they think of their high-school English training, and 
particularly what parts of it they wish they had had more of. 
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The subject of which these high-school graduates wanted more— 
those from large schools and from small schools, those in business 
and those in college—was pre-eminently oral composition, which 
received a vote twice as large as the subjects next in demand— 
spelling and punctuation. A similar investigation by the New 
York teachers of English got even more striking results of the 
same sort. In New York, out of the 290 replies, 138 called for 
more oral composition; the subject next in demand had some 
30 votes. 

The high schools have taken up oral exercises, so far as I can 
learn, without pressure from the colleges—except in so far as 
certain keen-sighted college professors who have written high- 
school textbooks lately, have suggested the change. It is sig- 
nificant, by the way, that some of the high-school teachers are now 
asking the colleges to put on an entrance examination in oral 
English. 

What about the colleges? Is there a place in college English 
classes for exercises in reading, or talking, or both? The question 
has been raised now and then in the past, almost always to receive 
a negative answer, particularly from English departments. I 
believe that it is going to be raised again, insistently, by the public, 
and ultimately to receive an answer in the affirmative. I believe 
that oral exercises are needed as part of the regular college courses 
in English, that we cannot have really satisfactory English instruc- 
tion without them, and that there are ways of combining them 
with the work we do now in our classes in literature and rhetoric 
so as to make college English more interesting, richer, and more 
thorough. 

When I say that oral exercises are needed in connection with 
college English classes, I am not thinking of such temporary pro- 
visions as may seem advisable to remedy defects in the prepara- 
tion of students now in college, due to poor teaching in the lower 
schools. Even after the secondary schools have developed their 
own work in oral English, so that they are succeeding with it as 
well as they do with written composition and with literature, 
there will still be need in college for the sort of work I mean. 
Nor am I thinking of the need for providing training for pro- 
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spective high-school teachers, a need which is already upon the 
colleges. The Illinois Conference of High School Teachers of 
English two years ago passed resolutions asking all institutions 
which train high-school teachers of English to fit them to teach 
oral English, a demand which will be made generally as oral work 
develops in the high schools of the country. But such training 
might be given, after a fashion, outside the college English classes, 
by means of the courses in elocution and oratory, now maintained 
as a sort of side-show by most colleges—doing work, some of them, 
of excellent quality, but not connected with the English depart- 
ments. This, of course, would hardly satisfy the high schools, 
which expect their teachers to correlate oral exercises with the 
other English work of their classes, and would prefer them to have 
had their own training from the college departments of English. 
But prospective high-school teachers constitute only a small part of 
the enrolment in college English classes, and the problem they 
present would scarcely affect the general scheme of a college 
department. 

Now it is just that of which I am thinking, the general scheme 
of a college department of English. I am convinced that oral 
exercises are needed as a regular part of the elementary rhetoric 
and literature required of all students, and that oral work of a 
more advanced character has a place among the English electives 
of the upper years. 

There is the same reason for oral exercises in elementary college 
English as for oral exercises in high-school English. The boys 
and girls of the Freshman and Sophomore years are still immature, 
with minds which are rapidly changing; they are really growing 
up, in these two years, turning into men and women. For the 
first time they are studying grown-up books—not in their English 
courses only, but in all departments—instead of the simple or 
simplified books of the high-school period. They are beginning 
to think the thoughts, consider the problems, of grown-up persons. 
Their high-school practice in reading was insufficient to give them 
command of the subtle literature of maturity; their high-school 
talking is inadequate to the expression of the larger and more 
complex ideas which now bother their brains. They need further 
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instruction, more advanced than can be given at the high-school 
age—not courses in elocution or public speaking, but work which 
is correlated, as in the lower schools, with that in literature and 
rhetoric. The object is not chiefly to make them talk better, or 
read better aloud; it is to enable them to write what they have 
to write, to understand the literature they are to study. 

We teach elementary college literature and rhetoric too drily. 
We assume in all students the sense of literary values, the power 
to catch from the printed words their full meaning, their emotional 
suggestion. This literary sense most of our students do not have. 
They are not specially interested in books, to begin with; they 
are slow to apprehend the intellectual and emotional implications 
of rhetorical form, and we go too fast for them—our methods 
are too abstract. The literary specialists can follow us, but the 
boys and girls who are literary specialists when they enter college 
are few, and generally the shallow, the precocious, the soft-metal 
ones. The slower-growing boys, especially those who really have 
most in them, do not catch on. They think English is piffle, 
and take no more of it. Let us go more slowly, more surely, in 
these elementary courses, keeping closer to the actual life-interests 
of our students, putting more of the juice of the emotions into our 
teaching. The dry white light of science can wait until the student 
reaches the upper courses. In the elementary literature work let 
us take time to make sure that the students can read the books 
which we ask them to study; in the rhetoric classes let us take time 
to give them practice in talking the kind of thing we ask them to 
write. We teachers shall not cover so much ground as now, but 
our students will cover more. 

And first as to the oral composition. Rhetoric, the art of 
composition, includes, as it is generally defined, both writing and 
talking. We present-day college teachers of English, however, 
are wont to accept this definition with a large mental reservation. 
Our real belief is that for the purposes of the intellectual life, which 
college graduates are to lead, talking is of little importance, and 
writing of very great importance. The fact is that for the scholar, 
and much more for the man of affairs, the practice of the art 
of speech is still at least as important as the practice of the art of 
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writing, and the discipline offered by the art of speech is of even 
greater importance. The two disciplines should be carried on 
together in the elementary rhetoric instruction furnished to all 
undergraduates; they help each other. Written composition 
tends to fix attention on details of form. The required Freshman 
theme-writing, for instance, if the teacher has many pupils, often 
becomes little more than a straightening out of faulty sentences. 
But oral composition fixes attention on the larger aspects of struc- 
ture, and especially on the adaptation of matter to a particular 
audience, or listener. If there is need that the scholar, and the man 
of affairs, who is far more numerously represented in elementary 
English classes, shall be trained in solicitude for details, there is 
even more need that both should be trained in the shaping of 
material, in the adaptation of means to a particular end. Too 
often, the composition of the erudite man, alike in speech and in 
writing, is meticulous and formless. If all our Freshmen were 
well taught in oral composition more of our doctors’ theses would 
be readable. 

Oral composition of one sort, let us remember, the argumenta- 
tive or expository address, has been encouraged for ages in American 
colleges, as in the European institutions on which they were 
modeled, down to our own generation. From the public disputa- 
tions of Mediaeval and Renaissance times the line of descent runs 
down through the commencement speaking, the chapel orations, 
the endowed prizes for forensics, the officially encouraged literary 
societies, to the intercollegiate “oratory-tests” and debates of 
the nearer past. These latest public exercises in oral discourse, 
anathema generally to departments of English, have usually been 
encouraged by the college presidents, who in this respect seem to 
have shown the better knowledge of the nature of young people, 
the truer sense of historical continuity. For as it is natural and 
proper for young folks to talk, even with gushing elaborateness, 
it is right to give public recognition for skill in speech, and these 
public contests of the recent past were the degenerate representa- 
tives of a strong and sound tradition in the academic world, 
running back hundreds of years. In the old days, it is true, there 
was little or no formal class instruction in connection with college 
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oral exercises, nor, since the seventeenth century or so, have they 
counted largely toward the Bachelor’s degree. But neither was 
there any specific instruction, in those days, in writing. Class 
instruction in English, of any sort, is a thing of yesterday, in com- 
parison with the long pedigree of the contests and exhibitions 
whose feeble present-day manifestations stir our not unjustifiable 
scorn. 

No one would wish to restore the formal chapel orations of a 
half-century ago, or make graduation depend on the successful 
public discussion of a point in philosophy. Still less, I trust, 
would anyone wish to revive the oratorical and debating contests 
of more recent years, glib, shallow, artificial, and in their inter- 
collegiate form reeking with sly dishonesty. Those contests, in 
which the aim had come to be not persuasion but display, were 
bad in almost every aspect; they were good only in so far as they 
furnished a vent for the rhetorical impulse of the youth of their 
day. But we shall do well to remind ourselves that, until the last 
thirty years, college authorities, here and abroad, have always 
considered the rhetoric of spoken discourse—as Professor Genung 
calls it—a part of the training of an educated man. Let us recall, 
for instance, that thirty years ago most American colleges main- 
tained, co-ordinate in rank with their chairs of the English language 
and literature, chairs of rhetoric, or rhetoric and elocution, or 
rhetoric and oratory. Today such titles are rare; the newer 
foundations are called merely professorships of English. 

The old forms of oral rhetoric had come to be hopelessly arti- 
ficial. It is well that they were discarded. But the general neglect 
in college of the art of speech is a worse condition. And for that 
neglect the teachers of English are responsible. When the college 
study of rhetoric was being reorganized, a generation ago, we 
put our money on the wrong horse, in Lord Salisbury’s phrase. 
Under the lead of Harvard, and of the enthusiastic but youthful 
professors with German degrees who took charge of American 
departments of English in those years, we centered our attention 
on written composition, of a literary and aesthetic sort, to our 
great and lasting sorrow. Today the daily theme, with its naive 
assumption that the ordinary undergraduate, whether or not 
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specially interested in literature, raises a crop of writable ideas 
every twenty-four hours, has gone its way to the everlasting 
bonfire. But the regular Freshman composition, the one course 
required of all students, in some institutions, still consists largely 
of pseudo-literary exercises—descriptions, stories, and criticism— 
produced by young persons who care little for anything of the sort. 
For the ordinary boy or girl—may I suggest—there is far more 
culture value, not to speak of direct utility, in a course in argu- 
mentation and exposition, largely by means of oral exercises, 
which stirs the sincere interest of the young people, and concerns 
itself mainly with the truth, the essential value, of the subject- 
matter, and with the broader aspects of structure.* 

I would substitute, therefore, for the existing Freshman com- 
position, with its two written themes a week, a course mainly in 
exposition and argumentation, using both oral and written exer- 
cises in about equal proportion. The instructors, however, should 
not be merely studious young persons with a doctorate and perhaps 
a notion for style. They should be grown men of more robust 
type, of sound but not fussy literary taste, interested rather in 
people, things, and ideas than in aesthetic devices. They should 
use a minimum of red ink, but they should spend much more time 
than now is usual in oral conference with their students, taking 
them singly and in small groups. Much can be done by means 
of the small group; the students can be made to work together 
and to stimulate each other. There would be little attention to 
the minuter aspects of style; fewer callow stories would be written; 
there would be little effort, apparently, for a literary atmosphere. 
But the result of such a course would be not only improvement 
in the rhetoric of common speech and writing but an increase 
of genuine interest in letters, increased sensitiveness to literary 
values on the part of the ordinary student. I mean what I say— 
the ordinary student. Literature is not a thing of narrow appeal; 
all kinds of healthy young persons will come into our shop, if 
we don’t scare them off by too early emphasis on aesthetics. I 

*In this connection I might call attention to the composition course worked out 
at Indiana University, as described by Professor Frank Aydelotte, a year or so ago, 


in the Educational Review and in the Nation. Increase the oral work of this course, 
and you have very nearly what is needed. 
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wonder what sort of figure John Masefield would have cut in 
the usual Freshman theme-course of an American college. 

Such a course as I have suggested in oral and written compo- 
sition—or rather let us call it by the old name, a course in rhetoric— 
would accomplish in our more highly organized academic life the 
purpose which in old days was sought to be accomplished by way 
of the chapel oration and the commencement speaking, and earlier 
still by the graduating disputation; and more effectively, because 
it would reach all the students, and reach them at the beginning 
of their college career. This course in rhetoric, I wish to make 
it plain, which would replace our present Freshman composition, 
should be a part of the regular English work, and should be taught 
by instructors, or better, professors of English. An approach 
has been made here and there, I know, to such work, but, so far 
as I have been able to learn, rather timidly. Some colleges have 
been lately mixing a few oral exercises with their written themes, 
but the emphasis is still almost wholly upon the writing. To my 
mind the writing and the talking are of equal importance, and the 
same standard of sense, accuracy, and trimness of form should be 
applied to both. It should be noted that this course would not 
be in any special way a drill in what is called public speaking. 
The oral exercises would not be orations, or formal debates; they 
would be exercises in simple talking, such as, in the later life of 
both men and women, are called for almost daily in the ordinary 
course of social and professional duty. 

Such a course as I suggest would take no more time from the 
teacher than the present theme-correction method. An instructor 
can deal satisfactorily with fifty students—the equivalent of two 
ordinary sections of our present Freshman composition—meeting 
them regularly once a week in groups of five, an hour at a time, 
and spending four hours additional per week in theme-reading 
and in extra conferences with individuals who need special help, 
in the time required for two present-day theme sections. And 
the teacher will be dealing with his students, let us remember, 
dynamically, face to face. Where the number of students per 
teacher has to be larger, the proposed course would take less time 
than the present written-theme courses. 
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It may be said that we cannot find teachers for such a course. 
Try it and see. We cannot find many scholarly trained men to 
teach public speaking or debating today, so long as the courses 
in these subjects are outside of the English departments. But 
once we correlate the oral composition with other English work, 
make it honorable, put the instructors in the regular line of depart- 
mental promotion, we shall have no trouble in finding scholarly 
trained men. 

But the phrase “‘oral English” includes more than oral composi- 
tion. What about reading, elocution, acting ? Have these activities 
a place in college English courses? These subjects seem at first 
thought unacademic. Reading is a grammar-school study. Elo- 
cution is a rank outlaw, an Ishmael, of such evil report at present 
that its name is disavowed even by its devoted practitioners. 
Acting, which is just now beginning, under the name of dramatics, 
to steal into the catalogues of large institutions, has thus far had 
scant welcome from English teachers. And yet I am inclined to 
think that these subjects also belong to our family, and have a 
right—after they mend their manners—to gather round our 
hearth. 

Reading is the easiest to place. Our elementary college courses 
in literature would be enriched and made more truly scholarly—in 
the only sense in which elementary college work in literature should 
be or can be scholarly—if we were to make considerable use of 
oral reading, unaffected but careful and spirited, on the part of 
both instructor and students. Study of the rhythm of verse and 
prose, and in general of the nuances of style, in college classes, 
would be less futile than now, when we assume for every student 
the power to read and appreciate the harmonies of Spenser and 
Shelley, of the prose men from Milton to Pater, and let it go at 
that. The students would understand their work better, and more 
young men and women of vigorous nature would elect our upper 
courses, if we substituted intelligent oral reading of the authors for a 
portion of the pseudo-scholarly comparison of critics, which means 
so little to most Freshmen and Sophomores—not of course, the 
showy public-elocutionist reading; rather the kind we sometimes 
hear, in private, from a friend to whom literature is more than a 
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card-index of sources. Such oral reading, done in a spirit of 
vivacious seriousness, that is to say artistically, would assist the 
textual and critical work of the course. After such study, either 
of a survey course, or of a course in literary types, the student 
could attack the severer tasks of more advanced literature work 
with truer appreciation. There would be difficulty in getting such 
a course started, serious difficulty, for a time, I fear, in finding 
competent teachers, because the teacher of such a course must 
have a trained voice (which takes time to produce), though he 
must not exploit it. But in spite of the difficulties, somebody is 
going to work this thing out, before long, and we shall all be the 
gainers. 

Thus far I have been speaking of such oral exercises as come 
into the elementary courses, which are intended for students in 
all departments, and which constitute the bulk of the work of the 
English department. I have time for only a few remarks with 
regard to oral exercises of a more advanced character, which 
might be offered as electives in large institutions. There might 
well be elective courses in argumentation, and in other phases of 
public speaking. There might be courses in elocution and in 
acting, open to advanced students of special talents, just as we 
now have advanced courses in special forms of written composi- 
tion. These courses, by the way, would be directly useful to 
prospective teachers of English, particularly in the high schools. 
Acting, moreover, has a real part in college life, and courses in 
acting, when correlated with other English work and conducted 
in a spirit not of personal display but of literary study, will help 
the courses in literature. Much of our present-day study of 
the history of the drama is barren, useless; it is like lecturing on 
the joys of sea-bathing to the inhabitants of the Middle West. 
Wisely conducted courses in acting would give students the feeling 
for the drama, which can never be gained from mere analysis, or 
from study of dramatic history. 

There is one thing, finally, on which I would insist, which seems 
to me fundamental. All the oral English in college should be in 
the hands of the English department. There is no place, in the 
college of the future, for an independent department of elocution, 
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or public speaking, or dramatics. Some of the men and women who 
are now teaching these subjects in American colleges, and outside, 
for that matter, are doing admirable work. They are teaching 
rhetoric and literature better, in some respects, I must sorrowfully 
confess, than we who are occupying chairs of English. But they 
ought to be inside the English departments, helping and being 
helped by the other English teachers in working out the problems 
with which we have to deal. The evils of the present situation 
have come largely from a division of effort and of authority. The 
oral work by itself is pretty sure to become trivial and specious, 
just as the written work by itself becomes pedantic or belletristic. 
The necessary adjustments must be made by every college in its 
own way, to suit its own needs, but that they will be made, even- 
tually, am sure. One of the most hopeful features of the remark- 
able growth of the National Council of Teachers of English is 
the affiliation therewith of the Ohio Conference of Public Speak- 
ing. I cannot refrain from expressing here my regret that the 
thoughtful, suggestive paper of Professor Clark, of the University 
of Chicago, before the public-speaking section this afternoon, 
could not have been presented to our own section. 

The English department of the future must have instructors 
for the elementary required work in rhetoric and literature who are 
of good all-round training in talking, in writing, and in literary 
appreciation. For the more advanced electives in oral work it 
may employ persons of special forensic or histrionic gifts, but they 
must have the ballast of sound instruction in writing and in appre- 
ciation of literature. In the same way, the specialists who teach 
the more advanced courses in writing, in literature, in philology 
must have also the humanizing discipline of oral training. The 
head of such a department—well, in a few of the fortunate larger 
institutions of America there are today some heads of English 
departments who could drive such a team, if they were given full 
authority, and if supermen should be needed in the future they 
will probably turn up in time. 

How soon the colleges will find the right way to solve the 
problems sketched in this paper no one can guess. But that the 
pressure from the public, from the lower schools, from college 
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teachers bent on using to the full the unique cultural power which 
the subject of English offers, will bring the solution, I have no 
doubt. 





DISCUSSION 


Josrerx V. DENNEY, Ohio State University: I heartily assent to the 
main contention of Professor Clapp’s paper. We need to give an oral 
training in our Freshman courses in English composition and literature. 
Oral training tends to give naturalness and idiomatic flavor to the Fresh- 
men themes, tends to make written composition “talking on paper.” 
You get good sentences by means of the ear-test—from the student who 
is trained to hear what he writes, as he writes it. 

Oral composition implies the same preliminary preparation as written 
composition: collection of material, selection and rejection, arrangement, 
outline-making, consideration of the audience. The common outline 
having been put on the blackboard and its points numbered, the whole 
class may write, or each member may speak in turn on a single point. 
I recommend the frequent resort to oral composition of this kind, (1) as 
a relief from theme-reading, (2) as helping to a more native, natural, and 
idiomatic vocabulary in the written work, (3) because oral English has 
intrinsic values. On this last point a few further remarks may not be 
out of place. 

The high schools should make a larger use of the topical form of 
recitation. The pupil should be trained in his various studies, not 
merely to make single-sentence answers to direct questions, but to take 
a topic and discuss it in an orderly and intelligible way. The fact that 
so few Freshmen can maintain themselves for two minutes in a topical 
recitation without help and suggestion indicates a lack of this sort of 
training in their previous education. When by chance a Freshman 
appears who can make an orderly and coherent recitation in history, 
for example, who regards the recitation as an opportunity; who shows 
prevision and arrangement in what he says, and a desire to be heard 
to the end, that Freshman distinguishes himself at once, and if you seek 
the explanation you will usually find that one of his English teachers 
in the high school has taught him the art of reciting, the art of meeting 
and conquering a certain social situation. Students not so trained are 
cowardly. They do not know that the way to face any social situation 
is to divide intelligently the subject to be conquered, to attack the details 
in order, to train the will to conquer. Professors of engineering see this 
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truth clearly. They know that their graduate engineers lack full effect- 
iveness in the community not because of any deficiency in professional 
knowledge, but solely because of deficiency in the power and the will to 
speak the truth that they know, whenever occasion requires. 

There are dangers in this oral work, of which every sensible teacher 
should be aware. There is first the danger that, in the ardor of a first 
enthusiasm, oral work will be emphasized at the expense of written 
work. The pupil needs both; each helps the other; and the two 
should be kept in equilibration. No one but a charlatan would supplant 
either by the other. There is secondly the danger of the elocutionists. 
It would be a great mistake to emphasize form and delivery at the expense 
of supreme attention to the thought and substance. Good form comes 
as soon as the youth feels the need of it as a social asset, and no sooner. 
When he realizes that good form will win attention to his message, he 
will study good form. Thirdly, there is the danger of separating the 
Freshman oral work from the Freshman written work. Oral and written 
English should be taught to Freshmen by the same instructor, or each 
will become too specialized at this early stage, and each will become a 
separate interest. After the unity of the two has been recognized, the 
professor of public speaking will find his students ready for him. 


RAYMOND M. ALDEN, University of Illinois: I confess that I have 
not only enjoyed Professor Clapp’s paper, but that it has stirred my 
conscience to a sense of lost opportunities in the development of this 
kind of work in connection with other English studies. Two or three 
reasons for its importance I might further emphasize. For one thing, 
oral expression is as valid a test of the cultivated as distinguished from 
the uncultivated person, as written expression; fineness of utterance is a 
better test than handwriting or punctuation. Here our students are 
seriously deficient; I have thought sometimes of offering special entrance 
credit for those who could say “yes” instead of “ Ye-eh” in answer to a 
question. Again, we have to try to revive or replace certain unifying 
elements in the old education, as represented, for instance, in the old- 
fashioned literary society. Of this the great merit was that the students 
came to talk, and to talk on things that really interested them—a little 
of everything in heaven and earth. Today it is only those looking for- 
ward to public speaking professionally who are likely to do such work; 
and debating, besides being largely restricted to this type of student, 
has come to be associated largely with conspicuous matched contests, 
where the same evils have come in that have corrupted athletics. The 
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average student, then, needs work in oral expression of the educational 
but non-professional sort. 

But the difficulty of finding competent teachers here is very great, 
and on this point I do not at present feel so sanguine as Mr. Clapp. We 
all know, on the one hand, the admirable scholar and writer who is 
ineffective and indifferent on the side of oral expression, and on the other 
hand have learned to shun the mellifluous drivel of the “elocutionist.” 
I have personally known one college professor of English and elocution who 
was really a professor of both, and brought them into harmony in a schol- 
arly fashion, but only one. If his kind can be multiplied, there is no ques- 
tion of the general soundness of Mr. Clapp’s principles. Meantime there is 
a more certain chance of developing this work in the high-school English 
courses than in college, and we should do all we can to encourage it 
there; we should also do what we can to stimulate voluntary activity 
of this sort, on healthful lines, among our students. 

Finally, I might say that I have seen some practical experiments in 
this direction in California. At Stanford University we formerly had 
an oral entrance examination in English literature, required of all who 
offered credit in that subject; and the head of the English department 
also gave an examination in the Senior year, in reading aloud, to all 
students who took English as a “major’’—or at least to all who wished 
to be recommended to teach it. Both these examinations emphasized 
simply the ability to read with real intelligence. I believe the develop- 
ment of admission on certificate has largely done away with the oral 
entrance examination; but I am under the impression that both Stan- 
ford and the University of California are distinguished by offering a 
special credit in oral English, which may be added to the usual credit 
for composition. 

































AN INQUIRY INTO THE COMPOSITIONAL INTERESTS 
OF PUPILS IN THE SEVENTH AND EIGHTH 
GRADES* 


JAMES H. HARRIS 
Superintendent of Schools, Dubuque, Iowa 





I. THE PURPOSE OF THE INQUIRY 


The purpose of this inquiry was to determine, if possible, the 
dominating lines of interest of the child with reference to the 
material for composition. It has long been my contention that 
the material for compositional purposes should be sought in the 
interests, activities, and needs of the child, and that if we could 
determine at any given stage what the dominating interests of 
the child are, we could easily determine the line of his expressional 
interests; that the material for compositional work has been too 
much imposed from without and too little invoked from within; 
that it has been determined by the convenience and views of the 
teacher, rather than the interests and activities of the child; 
that it has been a forced and artificial process rather than a natural 
and spontaneous process. 

At the same time it is proper to state that while this has been 
my viewpoint in reference to the material for composition, it has 
not been my purpose to demonstrate either the truth or falsity 
of this view. Wholly apart from whether the material should be 
sought in the interests of the child or imposed by the teacher 
without reference to those interests, there should be something 
of definite value to the teacher in an inquiry such as this. 

It at least gives her the viewpoint of the child; it gives her 
some definite data upon which to base the selection of her com- 
positional topics; and it should result, whatever interpretation 
she may place upon the data, in increased efficiency. 

In brief, then, my purpose in the inquiry was, first, to secure 


* Read before the Elementary School Section of the National Council of Teachers 
of English, November 29, 1912. 
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some definite facts regarding the compositional interests of seventh- 
and eighth-grade children; and, second, through this inquiry, 
to be of service to the teacher by giving her the children’s point 
of view. 

Il. SCOPE OF THE INQUIRY 

This inquiry was made in the Minneapolis public schools two 
years ago and covers the seventh and eighth grades only; that 
is, children ranging in age from about thirteen to fifteen. 

The inquiry was approached from two points of view: first, 
from the point of view of types of compositions—narrative, descrip- 
tive, explanatory, and reasoning or argument; second, from the 
point of view of correlation with school studies and school activi- 
ties, and with actual and imaginary experiences of the child him- 
self or of others. The study as to the four types of composition 
covered 522 children and that based on correlations and experience 
covered 520 children. 

Supplementary inquiries were made, first, in the way of a test 
wherein ten specific titles were set, representing in a general way 
certain correlations and experiences, from which the pupil selected 
his favorite topic and wrote a brief composition thereon; second, 
an inquiry mixing correlations with types. This last was significant 
and of considerable incidental value, but one may not, perhaps, 
attach too much independent weight to its findings. 


Ill. METHOD OF INQUIRY 


The method of inquiry followed in this study was as follows: 
In the first group, which we will call Group A, correlations with 
school studies and personal and imaginary experiences constituted 
the field of inquiry. After careful criticism by some members of 
the Department of Education at the University of Minnesota, 
eleven sentences were selected as follows: 

A topic connected with your study of history. 

A topic connected with your study of geography. 

A topic connected with your study of physiology and hygiene. 

A topic connected with your study of civil government. 

A topic connected with the life of some great man or woman. 

A topic connected with your work in manual training or cookery. 
A topic connected with the literature you are reading. 
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A topic connected with some experience you have actually had. 

A topic connected with some experience another person or an animal has 
actually had. 

A topic connected with some experience you imagine yourself having. 

A topic connected with some experience you imagine some other person 
or an animal having. 


No specific topics were given. This method was adopted in 
order to inhibit the possibility of momentary attraction to some 
specific and alluring title, wholly apart from whether the pupil 
was genuinely interested in that particular type or not. 

From this list, each pupil was to indicate three choices—a 
first, second, and third. 

The first inquiry, which was later relegated to second place, 
contained under each correlation or experience a group of specific 
topics, but because of the chance that some attractive title might 
win “‘flash-light”’ favor, we determined to place our main reliance 
upon the inquiry from which specific topics were excluded. The 
original questionnaire, however, is not without possibilities of 
significance, and its form and content are here given: 


A topic connected with your study of history; such as: the settlement 
of Jamestown; Burgoyne’s campaign and its results; the causes of the Civil 
War. 

A topic connected with your study of physiology and hygiene; such as: 
the lungs and their work; how tuberculosis may be stamped out; the purposes 
of food. 

A topic connected with your study of geography; such as: the surface 
features of Minnesota; a week in London; the wine industry of France. 

A topic connected with your study of civil government; such as: the 
functions of a city council; why and how taxes are levied; the powers of 
Congress. 

A topic connected with your study of literature and reading; such as: 
the story of the Great Stone Face; a description of Miles Standish; Review 
of The Man without a Country. 

A topic connected with the life of some great man or woman; such as: 
the boyhood of Andrew Jackson; appearance and character of Queen Elizabeth; 
life and writings of Henry W. Longfellow. 

A topic connected with some experience you have actually had; such as: 
a narrow escape I once had; an afternoon I spent on the river; how I earned 
my first dollar. 

A topic connected with some experience another person or an animal has 
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actually had; such as: what my father told me about his boyhood; my chum’s 
pets; how my friends say they spent the last Fourth of July. 

A topic connected with some experience you imagine yourself having; 
such as: my trip to the moon; what I saw in fairyland; what I would do 
with $500 if it were given me now to use as I pleased. 

A topic connected with some experience you imagine some other person 
or an animal having; such as: one day’s adventures of a rabbit; the imaginary 
experiences of a tramp; the biography of a dog. 

A topic connected with your work in manual training or cookery; such 
as: how to make a sleeve board; how to make a salad; how to make a kite. 


In Group B, where the investigation was made from the point 
of view of types of composition—that is, narrative, descriptive, 
explanatory, and reasoning—we followed two methods. In the 
first inquiry, the statement of the four types was followed by four 
specific topics, thus, 

A reasoning topic; such as: why United States senators should be elected 
by the people; why arithmetic is a more valuable study than history; why 
playgrounds should be established; some reasons why I desire an education. 

A narrative topic; such as: the discoveries of Columbus; the adventures 
of a dime; the life of Washington; a skating accident. 

A descriptive topic; such as: a description of our doctor; a description 
of a pet cat or dog; a week in London or Paris; the scenic beauties of Colorado. 

An explanatory topic; such as: how to make a coat hanger; how to play 
basket-ball; how to make apple pie; how the president of the United States 
is elected. 





Each type was given the same number of specific topics. 
In the second inquiry, no specific types were named or suggested. 
The form was as follows: 


If you were asked to select a topic for written composition from one of 
the following kinds or types, which would you select as your first choice? 
Your second choice ? 

A reasoning topic. 

An explanatory topic. 

A narrative topic. 

A descriptive topic. 


The sheets of paper containing these topics were in every 
inquiry sliced, thoroughly shuffled, and then distributed. This 
made it impossible that any one topic should have the advantage 
of first or last catch of the eye. As we all know, first place or 
last place has a suggestive value over topics or statements in the 
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middle, and to avoid this, we sliced the topics, shuffled them, 
and distributed them, so that there was a high degree of proba- 
bility that every topic would have its chance of first or last view, 
and that no topic would have an advantage over the others. No 
comments were made except the mere statement of what was 
required. The topics were not even read, so that there was no 
possibility of any suggestive influence emanating from the tone 
of the voice or through the subtle preference that will unconsciously 
and unintentionally reveal itself by slight variation in emphasis 
or accent. 

The same form of expression was used in every sentence, so 
that there would be no influence through variation. The same 
size of type was used and the same number of illustrations, where 
illustrations were used at all. So far as we could, therefore, we 
guarded ourselves against the intrusion of any extraneous factors 
or elements and reduced the influence of suggestion to a minimum. 


IV. RESULTS OF THE INQUIRY 


The results of this inquiry are indicated by the following tables 
and by the appended graphic charts. 

In a general way and by way of summary, it may be stated that 
so far as types of composition are concerned, the order of preference 
in the matter of types was as follows: (1) narrative; (2) descrip- 
tive; (3) reasoning; (4) explanatory. The demonstration that 
narrative and descriptive topics are largely preferred was conclusive. 
On the basis of correlations and experiences, biography, history, 
and manual training and cookery proved, in the order named, the 
decisively preferred sources for compositional material. 

The question has been raised in connection with the findings 
of this inquiry whether pupils should be assigned the topics and 
types which they prefer, or whether they should be given the topics 
and types which they do not prefer, on the theory that what they 
do not like they ought to have, and that they need to receive 
training in the art of handling those types and topics which they 
do not feel particularly interested in. Thus, if a child prefers a 
topic of the narrative type as over against the explanatory or 
expository type, it should be the duty of the teacher to give him 
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more topics of the latter type on the theory that that is what he 
needs most. While I am not personally devoted to this pedagogical 
theory, yet at the same time I must disclaim in my inquiry any 
disposition to apply the data. If, from the facts I have ascertained, 
the teacher should interpret them as meaning that children ought 
to be given those topics and types they do not prefer rather than 
those they do, that is an interpretation which does not concern 
me. I am merely presenting the facts, and each teacher is to 
interpret and apply them as he or she sees fit. 

Latitude of choice —At the same time enough has been shown, 
it seems to me, to indicate that the most effective method in com- 
positional work is to allow considerable latitude of topic, and not, 
as is generally the case, to require all the pupils in a class or school 
to write on the same topic whether interested or not. There is 
enough variation in our facts in this inquiry to justify us, I think, 
in this conclusion. While there are certain types and topics which 
are distinctly preferable, yet there is a sufficient percentage of 
those who prefer other types and topics to make it unsafe to 
generalize broadly in favor of any one or two. By giving a variety 
of topics and offering an opportunity for choice—not always 
perhaps, but frequently—you give an opportunity for selection 
along the lines of the individual dominant interest, and do not 
force children who have a talent and interest in descriptive writing 
to write expository material, nor, on the other hand, do you force 
the child who is skilled in expository writing to write descriptions 
—which he may abominate. Frequent and reasonable latitude of 
choice is, then, one of the conclusions which I am disposed to draw 
from the inquiry as made. 

Observations on results—The following tables give the details 
of the investigations both as to boys and girls, and are deserving of 
some study. Biography is strongly the first choice both with boys 
and girls, history being second with boys, but a poor third as first 
choice with girls. The household sciences are evidently much more 
interesting to girls than history. Manual training does not seem 
to make quite the appeal to the boys that cooking and housekeep- 
ing do to girls. 

With boys, actual personal experience ranks higher than imagi- 
native personal experience, while with girls the reverse is true— 
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INTEREST IN STUDIES AND EXPERIENCES 
Boys—A SUMMARY 
Total Number of Boys, 235 
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SUMMARY ON INTEREST IN STUDIES AND EXPERIENCES 


Boys AND GIRLS 
Total Number, 520 
Total Number of Choices, 1,560 




















| P 
. First — ercentage | Percentage 
Topics Choice | . Choice | Gab, — Rank 

ase 6 cae ace es 77 265 | 0.148+ 0.169+ 2 
OS SPP 135 305 | .259+ .195+ I 
Manual training and | 

MN owacksaewens 104 242 | . 200 -I55+ 3 
new gil 16 106 | .030+ .067+ 7 
Civil government. ...... 12 61 | .023-+ 39 + 9 
Ne 9 56 | .o17-+ .035+ 10 
Physiology and hygiene. . 6 15 | lorr+ .009+ II 
Personal actual expe- 

SINGS og Sie ce ants <eciaa 65 161 | .125+ .103+ 4 
Personal imaginary expe- 

Jae 56 156 | .107+ . 100 5 
Other’s actual expe- 

ee ne it ss 16 82 .030-+ .052+ 8 
Other’s imaginary expe- 

Ds mvmane cee nse 24 III .046 m1 =6+ 6 

NR oon wgrevas 520 | 1,560 | | 
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Boys 
. . Percentage Percentage 
: First Combined 4 - 

Topics Choice | Choice | first’ | Combined | Rank 
rT ee 107 177 0.445+ 0. 368+ I 
Descriptive............ 52 132 . 216+ -275 2 
Reasoning............. 44 86 .183+ -179+ 3 
Explanatory............ . 37 85 | .154+ .177+ 4 

po re 240 480 | 

GIRLS 

Se a 7 
Narrative.............. 103 | 188 | 0.365+ | 0.333+ I 
Descriptive............ 84 174 | .298— . 308+ 2 
Reasoning............. 64 126 | .2297— .223+ 3 
Explanatory............ 31 76 | .109+ .134+ 4 

ere 282 | 564 | 
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Boys AND GIRLS 











i 210 365 0.402+ | 0.349+ I 

Descriptive............ 136 306 . 260+ .293+ 2 

Reasoning............. 108 212 .207— . 203+ 3 

Explanatory............ 68 161 .130+ .154+ 4 
Msc ccdssies ve kie 522 1,044 

















suggestive perhaps of the fact that the imaginative element is 
somewhat stronger in girls than in boys. 

Physiology and hygiene stand at the bottom of the list of 
interests both for boys and girls separately and collectively. It 
is evident that the body—its structure and health—make little 
appeal to the normal healthy boy and girl at this age. A good sign, 
probably! 

Geography is tenth in the list, and, like physiology and hygiene, 
occupies that place for both boys and girls separately and col- 
lectively. I am disposed to explain the low rank of geography in 
the scale of interests to “‘remoteness.”’ It is an outgrown interest, 
its culmination having been reached in the sixth grade. 

Literature ranks ninth with boys and seventh with girls—the 
higher rank with girls harmonizing with one’s unsubstantiated 
impressions. I confess to a little surprise that literature does not 
stand higher in the scale, and am not prepared to account for it 
except on the theory of the stronger pressure of interests like 
biography, history, personal experiences, and so on. At the same 
time, one is somewhat disappointed to find that it cannot hold its 
head a little higher. 

The following graphic representations indicate more vividly 
than words or figures the preferential scale for each of the four 
recognized forms of discourse and for compositional ‘‘stufi,’”’ in 
so far as it is the expression of interest in school studies and personal 
experiences. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECOND ANNUAL MEETING, 
CHICAGO, NOVEMBER 28 TO 30, 1912 

The second annual meeting of the National Council of Teachers 
of English was held at the Auditorium Hotel in Chicago on Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday of Thanksgiving week. The Executive Com- 
mittee came together on Thursday afternoon and the Board of Directors 
on Thursday evening. General sessions were held on Friday forenoon 
and Saturday forenoon, section meetings on Friday afternoon, the 
annual dinner on Friday evening, and after the dinner a special session 
of delegates and a meeting of the new Board of Directors. 


BUSINESS 


The annual business meeting was held on Friday afternoon at 4:30 
in the South Banquet Room. The nominating committee reported 
that the policy of rotation in office had been applied to the Board of 
Directors, with the exception of Mr. Hopkins, who has two more years 
to serve on the Executive Committee. The following were proposed 
as directors for three years in accordance with Article III of the con- 
stitution: Franklin T. Baker, professor of English, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City; Laura Benedict, teacher of 
English, Burlington High School, Burlington, Ia.; W. J. S. Bryan, 
superintendent of high schools, St. Louis, Mo.; Archie J. Cloud, deputy 
superintendent of schools, San Francisco, Cal.; Adah A. Grandy, 
teacher of English, Deerfield Township High School, Highland Park, 
Ill.; Edwin M. Hopkins, professor of rhetoric and English language, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan.; May McKitrick, assistant 
principal, East Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio; Edwin Mims, 
professor of English, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn.; Ernest C. 
Noyes, teacher of English, Fifth Avenue High School, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Elmer W. Smith, professor of rhetoric and public speaking, Colgate 
University, Hamilton, N.Y. It was voted to instruct the Secretary 
to cast the ballot of the association for these persons as directors. 

Three amendments to the constitution, which had been duly 
announced, were disposed of as follows. It was moved and seconded 
that the name of the society be changed to National English Council. 
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After some discussion, the motion was laid on the table. It was moved 
and seconded that the fourth paragraph of Article VI be amended to 
read December1. The motion wascarried. It was moved and seconded 
that the constitution be so amended as to include the Treasurer in the 
Executive Committee. This also was carried. 

Professor Barnes, of De Pauw University, then moved that, in view 
of the importance of the matter to teachers of English, the Committee 
on Grammatical Terminology be instructed to invite the other com- 
mittees in the country which are working upon the problem of stand- 
ardizing grammatical terms to unite with the committee of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. The motion was seconded and, after 
some objections had been answered, was carried. 

The consideration of business was resumed on Saturday morning. 
Mr. Gaston, of New York, presented the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the National Council of Teachers of English direct the 
Committee on Grammatical Terminology to continue its work of preparing 
a list of grammatical terms in accordance with the principles of necessity, 
scholarly accuracy, and economy. 

Resolved, That three members of the committee be designated to confer 
with a like number of the Committee of Fifteen. 

Resolved, That the joint committee be requested to submit to the National 
Council at its next annual meeting a list of the grammatical terms agreed 
upon by the committee. 


A point of order to the effect that the passage of these resolutions 
would require the rescinding of the motion already passed was declared 
well taken, whereupon Mr. Gaston moved to rescind. This motion 
being seconded and carried, the resolutions were put upon their passage 
and were carried by a vote of 23 for, to 5 against, many of those present 
refraining from voting. 

Mr. Miller of Detroit, chairman of the Auditing Committee, then 
reported that the books of the Treasurer had been examined and had 
been found correct. The report was accepted. 

It was announced that the Board of Directors, in accordance with 
the constitution, had elected officers for the ensuing year as follows: 
President, Fred N. Scott, professor of rhetoric, University of Michigan; 
First Vice-President, Grace M. Shepherd, state superintendent of 
public instruction, Boise, Idaho; Second Vice-President, Ernest C. 
Noyes, teacher of English, Fifth Avenue High School, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Secretary, James Fleming Hosic, professor of English, Chicago Teachers 
College; Treasurer, Harry K. Bassett, assistant professor of English, 
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University of Wisconsin; Member of the Executive Committee, Adah 
A. Grandy, teacher of English, Deerfield Township High School, High- 
land Park, Ill. 

J. S. McCowan, principal of the high school, Sioux City, Ia., offered 
the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the National Council of Teachers of English extend a 
hearty vote of thanks and appreciation to those who have participated in the 
program, for the very valuable information which has been collected and 
presented to the Council for its consideration; to the local committee for the 
very cordial reception and excellent arrangements made for the members of 
the Council; to the officers, especially the indefatigable secretary, for the 
labors which have made the National Council of Teachers of English so great 
a success. 


The resolution was adopted. 


THE PROGRAM 


GENERAL SESSION, FRIDAY FORENOON, NOVEMBER 29 


The Council was called to order in the South Banquet Room by 
the president, Fred N. Scott of the University of Michigan, who pro- 
ceeded to read the annual address, on the topic, “Our Problems.”? 
He confined his attention to two matters of current interest, namely, 
the measurement of composition and the use of contemporary literature. 

The second speaker was Gertrude Buck, of Vassar College, chair- 
man of the Committee on Grammatical Terminology, who presented 
a preliminary report, entitled, “Some Fundamental Considerations in 
Planning the Revision of Grammatical Terminology.”? The principles 
emphasized were necessity, scholarly accuracy, and economy. 

The discussion of the report was opened by C. R. Rounds, of West 
Division High School, Milwaukee, Wis., a member of the committee 
and also of the joint committee which is composed of representatives 
of the American Philological Association, the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation, and the National Education Association. Mr. Rounds explained 
his connection with the movement for revision, of which he was one of 
the originators, and urged that all steps toward establishing a standard 
nomenclature be taken with the needs of young and inexperienced 
elementary teachers in the common schools clearly in mind. He called 
attention to the danger of loading English grammar with terms applicable 
to languages like Latin and Greek but not to our own. 


* See p. 1 of this issue. 2 See p. 11 of this issue. 
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Continuing the discussion, Charles A. Gaston, of the Richmond 
Hill High School, New York City, also a member of the committee, 
recited the experience of the New York committee and urged that the 
Council hasten to adopt a set of standard terms. W. H. Wilcox, of 
Baltimore, suggested that what we need is more accuracy and expres- 
siveness rather than uniformity in terminology. Thomas C. Blaisdell, 
president of Alma College, reminded the Council that, during the last 
ten years, two or three particular grammars have been widely used in 
the training of teachers and that the widespread use of certain terms 
must, therefore, be reckoned with. Herbert Miller, of the Crane High 
School, Chicago, declared that the terms in use are historic and should 
not be tampered with. To this, Professor Noble, of Iowa College, 
replied that history presents constant change in the use of terms; names 
are continually being overthrown. J. S. McCowan, principal of the 
high school at Sioux City, Ia., cited numerous examples to show the 
need of standardization. The debate was concluded by Edwin Lewis, 
of Lewis Institute, Chicago, with a brilliant and witty speech, in which 
he demolished the arguments of the objectors and strongly supported 
the movement for revision. 

At this point the chairman appointed a committee to nominate 
members to fill the vacancies on the Board of Directors, with instruc- 
tions to report at the business meeting at half-past four. The com- 
mittee consisted of John M. Clapp, Lake Forest College, chairman, 
V. C. Coulter, of Warrensburg Normal School, and Charles S. Thomas, 
of Newton High School, Newtonville, Mass. 

The last paper of the morning was presented by Percy H. Boynton, 
of the University of Chicago, on the topic, “Sorting College Freshmen.” 
This was an exposition of the method by which students entering the 
University are divided into three groups according to the ability to 
write which they disclose. One group is required to take preparatory 
work and another is given advanced standing. 

This paper was discussed by John M. Crowe, of the University 
High School, who, on the basis of his experience in dealing with prepara- 
tory groups recruited from various sources, declared that, generally 
speaking, secondary work in English is fairly well done. The chairman 
supported this view. Joseph V. Denney, of Ohio State University, 
advocated withholding final pass marks in English until the day of 
graduation. 
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SECTION MEETINGS, FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 29 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SECTION 
Chairman, Franklin T. Baker, Teachers College, New York; Secretary, Lucy M. Doyle, 

Parker Practice School, Chicago. 

The first speaker before the Elementary Section was James H. 
Harris, superintendent of schools, Dubuque, Ia., who read a paper on 
the “Compositional Interests of Seventh- and Eighth-Grade Children.” 
In introducing the speaker Professor Baker commented upon the remark- 
able increase of interest in composition teaching now everywhere mani- 
fest and upon the attempts of educators to arrive at measures of value 
by means of scientific experiment. These tend to put English teaching 
upon an exact, scientific basis, they give added dignity to the subject, 
and they often tend to confirm the teacher’s judgment, which has 
been hitherto mainly intuitive. In discussion Orville T. Bright, district 
superintendent of schools, Chicago, suggested that there is excess 
of written work, which entails a great burden upon the teacher. He 
would have the papers of children brief, crisp, and to the point; he would 
let the children share in the work of correction; and he would cause the 
papers to be preserved in loose-leaf notebooks so that errors may be 
kept in mind and avoided. 

The next paper, by Isabel McKinney of the Charleston Normal 
School, on “English Composition in the Upper Elementary Grades,”’ 
carried the discussion farther. She advocated working for the three 
C’s, conviction, curiosity, and courage. She would demand good work 
and accept nothing less. The chairman remarked that teachers are 
themselves to blame for patiently assuming such a tremendous burden 
of written work. The public should be awakened to the needs of the 
English department. 

The general theme was further developed by two other papers, 
that by Lemuel R. Brown, of the Cleveland Normal School, on “Some 
Needed Readjustments in the Teaching of English Grammar,” and 
that by Walter Barnes, of Glenville (W.Va.) Normal School, on “The 
Reign of Red Ink.” These, together with Miss McKinney’s, will 
appear in the English Journal in due course. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL SECTION 


Chairman, Louise B. Stickney, Yeatman High School, St. Louis; Secretary, W. Wilbur 
Hatfield, Parker High School, Chicago. 


The program of the Secondary Section was as follows: “A List of 
Books for Home Reading,” by Herbert Bates, of the Manual Training 
* See p. 34 of this issue. 
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High School, Brooklyn, N.Y., chairman of the committee; “The Use 
of Modern Literature in the High School,’’ Mary D. Spalding, Soldan 
High School, St. Louis; “A High-School Course in Drama,” by Allan 
Abbott, of Horace Mann School, New York; “What High-School 
Graduates Think of Their Training in English,” by W. Wilbur Hatfield, 
of the Parker High School, Chicago, chairman of the committee; “ Busi- 
ness English in the High School,” by Marion Lyons, of the Wendell 
Phillips High School, Chicago; “A Loose-Leaf Textbook in English 
Literature,” by Caroline E. Britten, of the high school at Jackson, Mich. 

In the absence of Mr. Bates, his paper was read by Harry K. Bassett, 
of the University of Wisconsin. The printed lists were delayed in 
transit through no fault of the committee, and announcement was 
later made that they would be distributed by mail. Mr. Abbott’s 
paper was read by title and will appear in the Journal. Mr. Hatfield 
gave, in addition to his own results, those obtained by Dr. Munroe in 
New York. 

In the course of the discussion Mr. Bassett pointed out that by 
““modern”’ we do not necessarily mean contemporary literature. Neither 
are we confined to the popular books and magazines. The Adlantic 
Monthly is available as well as the Saturday Evening Post. We cannot 
afford to overlook the possibility of reaching the real feelings of the 
pupils by means of the study of the books they will naturally read, and 
it is possible to lead on to the classics by means of them. 

Charles A. Dawson, of the high school at Syracuse, New York, 
emphasized the value of current literature in the English class and said 
that in his school several magazines are provided for the purpose. He 
also urged that the Council consider at a future meeting the possibilities 
of the teaching of argumentation through such live issues as arise in the 
business English and in the discussion of current events. 

Avery W. Skinner, senior inspector in English for the state of 
New York, said that there is little difference between “business English”’ 
and other English except in the emphasis put upon the commercial 
phase of composition. All high-school courses in composition should 
contain somewhat of business correspondence, while “business English” 
must not fail to be good English. He also pointed out that the opinions 
of graduates of the schools of New York City must not be regarded as 
necessarily typical of the state. A large percentage of the people of 
New York are foreign or of foreign parentage, and their needs are 
probably not identical with those of the people in other parts of the 
state. 
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Others who spoke were J. S. McCowan, of Sioux City, Ia., A. E. 
Minard, of the Agricultural College of North Dakota, Minnie Porter, 
of Emporia, Kan., and E. H. Kemper McComb, of Indianapolis, Ind. 

The section voted to prefer a request to the Executive Committee 
of the Council that the Committee on Home Reading be continued 
with instructions to revise their list in the light of such criticism as may 
be made, and to make a final report at the next annual meeting. 


COLLEGE SECTION 
Chairman, Arthur C. L. Brown, Northwestern University; Secretary, Edwin H. Lewis, 

Lewis Institute, Chicago. 

The first paper was read by John M. Clapp, of Lake Forest College, 
on “Oral English in the College Course.” This was discussed by 
Joseph V. Denney, of Ohio State University, and Raymond M. Alden, 
of the University of Illinois. The paper and the discussions will be 
found elsewhere in these columns.‘ Professor Barnes, of De Pauw 
University, inquired whether the colleges are encouraging the “College 
Forum.” In response to the chairman’s request for a show of hands, 
fifteen hands were raised. Professor Clapp said that in some places 
volunteer associations work well, but are liable to fluctuation; that 
there is large opportunity for the small group, say of ten men, who 
board together and make a point of discussion. 

The second paper of the afternoon was by C. N. Greenough, of 
Harvard University, on “The Preparation of College Teachers of 
Composition.” In the absence of the author, the paper was read by 
George M. Miller, of the University of Cincinnati. This paper and the 
general topic of the preparation of college teachers of English were 
discussed at some length by Professor Alden and by M. Lyle Spencer 
of Lawrence College; also, more briefly, by Professor Lewis and Pro- 
fessor Miller. Professor Alden’s remarks will form the basis of a paper 
soon to appear. The paper of Professor Greenough will be printed in 
the next number of the Journal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL SECTION 
Chairman, Alma Blount, State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich.; Secretary, V. C. 

Coulter, State Normal School, Warrensburg, Mo. 

The Normal School Section considered a single topic, namely, “‘ What 
Work in English Should the Normal School Require of Graduates of 
High Schools Who Are Preparing to Teach in the Elementary Schools ?” 
The chairman presented a report based upon an examination of the 
catalogues of the normal schools throughout the country. A number 


*See p. 18. 
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of short papers and discussions followed, in which the present practice 
was further explained and criticized and suggestions for improvement 
offered. The speakers were Samuel A. Lynch, of the State Teachers 
Cellege, Cedar Falls, Ia., Ida S. Simonson, of the Northern Illinois 
Normal School, De Kalb, Ill., William B. Owen, principal of the Chicago 
Normal School, S. Chester Parker, dean of the College of Education, 
University of Chicago, and Lemuel A. Pittenger, critic in English, 
School of Education, Indiana University. 
PUBLIC SPEAKING SECTION 
Chairman, Elmer W. Smith, Colgate University; Secretary, Alda M. Stephens, Engle- 
wood High School, Chicago. 

Before announcing the program the chairman introduced Harry B. 
Gough, of De Pauw University, who gave a report of the recent meeting 
of the Public Speaking Conference of Ohio Colleges. The attention of 
this conference was directed mainly to the standardization of courses 
in public speaking and to the preparation of college teachers of the 
subject. Advanced ground was taken with regard to both. Professor 
Gough remarked that the Ohio conference was the first public speaking 
society to unite with the National Council. 

The regular order being instituted, Paul M. Pearson, of Swarthmore 
College, and Bessie M. Camburn, of Mt. Clemens, Mich., spoke on 
“The Scope and Nature of the High-School Course in Public Speaking.” 
C. R. Rounds, of West Division High School, Milwaukee, followed 
with an address on “The Relation of the High-School Course in Public 
Speaking to the Other English Studies.” After some discussion, 
S. H. Clark, of the University of Chicago, presented a paper on “The 
Relation of the College Course in Public Speaking to the Other English 
Courses.” This aroused a heated controversy concerning alleged dis- 
honesty in interschool debating, the value to be placed upon Phillips’ 
Effective Speaking, and kindred matters. The chief speakers were 
Professor Gough, R. D. Brackett, of Washington High School, Mil- 
waukee, Mary E. Courtenay, of Englewood High School, Chicago, 
Professor Fulton, of Wesleyan University, and Mr. Kline, of the Colum- 
bia School of Expression, Chicago. 

The program concluded with a brief description of “An Oral Test 
for College Entrance,” by Elvira D. Cabell, of Chicago Teachers College. 


THE ANNUAL DINNER 


The annual dinner was preceded by a social hour in the Ladies’ 
Parlor. One hundred and seventeen sat down at the tables in the 
North Banquet Room. President Scott as toastmaster introduced five 
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speakers, who had been hastily pressed into service on account of the 
sudden illness of Dean Sumner. Professor Franklin T. Baker pre- 
sented a number of wrongs against which the teacher should protect 
him (her) self. Professor Vernon P. Squires read several absurd answers 
made by college students to questions involving knowledge of the 
Bible, and explained the North Dakota system of crediting Bible study 
done at home or in Sunday school. Miss Adelaide Steele Baylor, of 
Indianapolis, gave a series of flashlights upon the work of the Indiana 
Education Department for the schools of the state. Professor Robert I. 
Fulton told what the teachers of oral expression would bring to the 
Council, and President Stratton D. Brooks, of Oklahoma University, 
closed the program with a characteristic address full of pith and humor. 
The occasion was memorable and delightful. 


GENERAL SESSION, SATURDAY FORENOON, NOVEMBER 30 


The program of the general session of Saturday forenoon was devoted 
to reports of special committees of investigation. The first of these 
was presented by Edwin M. Hopkins, of the University of Kansas, 
chairman of the Committee on the Labor and Cost of English Teaching. 
He summed up the results of three years of inquiry as follows: 


LABOR AND Cost OF ENGLISH TEACHING 


A.—What is a day’s work for an English Teacher? 

Figures here given are ascertained high-school averages stated in round 
numbers. For any particular school should be substituted the figures denot- 
ing conditions in that school. 

In the following estimates it is assumed that one teacher teaches both 
literature and composition to several sections of the same class, one subject 
twice a week and the other three times, preparing but one subject each day; 
and that complete efficiency is the end in view. 


Let p denote daily preparation (assumed=1 hour), r the number of reci- 
tation hours daily, m the hours daily out of class devoted to written or oral 
exercises, and d the number of hours in a day’s work. For convenience, x may 
denote daily hours of theme reading, and y the number of students assigned 
to a single teacher. Assume the equation p+r+n=d. If y=130, the ascer- 
tained average in high schools, and if the composition work is all written to 
secure highest efficiency, themes averaging 52,000 words weekly require for 
first reading 26 hours. One-third of these rewritten require for re-examination 
about 5 hours. Individual conferences, averaging 15 minutes, total weekly 
32.5 hours. This is a total of 63.5 hours weekly, whence »=12.7 hours. 
Hence, if p=1 and r=5, d=1+5+12.7=18.7 hours. Further, x (the daily 
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theme reading) is 6 hours, which is three times the physical limit of efficiency. 
Note that conferences after theme reading have been experimentally shown to 
increase efficiency six and one-half times (59%+9. 2%). 

If the composition work were all oral (see first special request below) 
present data indicate that one-half hour weekly is needed for individual drill 
with each pupil. If so, x=o, but m=13 and d=109. 

But expression teaching should be half oral and half written. If so, the 
written training alone would require daily 3 hours of theme reading (x=3) 
and 3 hours of conference; and x=3 is still 50 per cent above the physical 
limit of continued efficiency. It is probably easier to alternate written and 
oral training than to carry them on side by side; but in either case m is about 
13 and d is about 109. 

Values of d for decreasing values of y, with maintenance of efficiency: 

If y= 100 and r=4, m=10 and d=15. If y=8o0 and r=4, n=8 and d=13. 
If y= 60 andr=3,n= 6andd=10. If y=s5o0 and r=2, n=5 and d= 8. 

The values of p, r, and m of course vary widely under varying conditions; 
but existing data indicate that under no conditions reported can y ever exceed 
80 if d is to remain a reasonable number, and efficiency be preserved. 

When y=130, by what lessening of efficiency is d commonly decreased ? 

Sometimes by dividing d— p—r by 130 to find how much individual atten- 
tion a teacher may give to a single pupil. If d be assumed=8 and r=5, this 
will vary from zero to 1 minute a day; and the result is known as “skimming” 
or “slighting.” Thus in oral work a pupil might have not to exceed five 
minutes a week of training out of class. 

Sometimes in oral training by giving the pupil his five minutes’ attention 
in recitation time only. This might mean one exercise in eight weeks. 

Commonly, in written practice, by omitting all conferences and all re- 
writing. This decreases m from 13 to 5, and decreases efficiency in the ratio 
of 6.5 to 1; but d is still high (11 hours), and x (5 hours) is still 2} times 
the physical limit. 

Often, in written practice, by shortening themes, by neglecting part of 
them, by using student or other readers, or by omitting all theme reading 
except in class. The corresponding decrease in efficiency has not yet been 
accurately determined. 

Conclusion.—If 8 hours is a fair day’s work, and high efficiency is to be 
maintained under average conditions, the average number of pupils assigned 
to a single teacher should be not 130 but 50. 


B.—What does the teaching of English cost, in relation to other subjects? (All 
figures subject to modificatien in final report.) 

Relative average annual teaching cost for each pupil: English about $7. 
Mathematics 10 per cent more. Latin 40 per cent more. German 25 per 
cent more. History about the same as English. Science twice as much. 
Relative percentage of pupils in each subject: English 100, German 
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above 30, mathematics above 80, history about 65, Latin about 40, science 
about 50. 
Relaxive total teaching cost of each subject, in percentages: English 100, 
German 37.5, mathematics 88, history 65, Latin 56, science roo. 
Average number of pupils assigned to a teacher in each subject: English 
about 130, German 86, mathematics 115, history 130, Latin 96, science 77. 
Ratio of annual cost of equipment, English (books) to science, one to ten. 
Ratio, total annual cost of English pupil to science pupil, 100 to 220. 
Ratio, total annual cost, English work to science work, 100 to 113. 


In discussion Miss Jane C. Tunnell, of the Hyde Park High School, 
Chicago, speaking for the Chicago high-school teachers, urged that 
steps be taken to secure for the report the most complete publicity 
possible. She also offered the following suggestions for relieving the 
pressure of work upon teachers of English in the schools. Classes in 
English should be limited to twenty-five, never more than thirty, 
pupils; English teachers should have charge of not more than four 
classes reciting four times each per week; a sufficient sum of money 
should be set aside to supply the department of English with sets of 
books for supplementary reading as assigned in the course of study and 
to secure stereopticons, duplicators, and other labor-saving devices. 

Edwin L. Miller, of the Central High School, Detroit, followed. 
He said: 


Though we English teachers are face to face with difficulties that do not 
enter into the problems of those who give instruction in other subjects, I 
confess that, with respect to the situation as a whole, I am a chronic optimist. 
This is due partly to temperament, partly to environment (in Detroit, you 
know, life is worth living), and partly to Professor Hopkins’ report. 

To make definite suggestions in respect to such a matter as this report 
is a dangerous business. The individual who does so is apt to reap a whirlwind 
of unfriendly and entirely deserved criticism. For the good of the cause 
however, I am willing to venture a little. I will, therefore, suggest that this 
Council can do three things and ought to do them: 

1. Thank Professor Hopkins and his committee and ask them to continue 
their work. 

2. Go on record as demanding that no teacher of English shall be required 
to teach over four classes, and that the number of pupils in each of these classes 
shall not exceed 25. 

3. Organize a committee to study the causes which make English teaching 
the heart-breaking task that it now is, and to suggest such remedies, aside 
from that embodied in the preceding paragraph, as may be proper. 

I will take a few minutes to explain to you some of these problems and 
remedies as they appear to me, and will begin by telling you a story. 
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Last week I asked a class of ninth-graders to write me a fable about a 
Pike and a Minnow. One of them (a boy) produced this: 

Once upon a time there was a Minnow who had been caught and used as bait 
by a farmer boy. As he hung at the end of a hook and line he said to himself, “I 
certainly am in a fix, but that is no reason why I should get other people [he meant 
fishes] into trouble?” So to every fish that came to bite the hook he would say, 
“Don’t eat me or you will be sorry.” After a while an old Pike came along. The 
Minnow said, “Don’t eat me or you will be eaten.”” But the Pike thought he knew 
better and he swallowed the Minnow and the Hook too and was hauled up, cleaned, 
and the boys had him for dinner. Moral: Eat and be eaten; kill and be killed. 

I am inclined to believe that it will be some fun to teach that boy Lamb’s 
Essays and Burke’s Conciliation. But what shall we say about the problem 
of teaching, in the same class with him, the girl who wrote the following fable, 
which she calls “ Pike and the Mackeral”’ ? 

One day a mackeral was swimming near the shore. The Pike swam up to him, 
and said, “I see you are swiming on my premises again and for that act I shall 
punish you.” Thereupon he ate up the mackeral. 

On the same day the same girl, being asked to analyze the sentence, 
“Where is your hat,” said: “Where is the subject, is the verb, and hat the 
object.” 

I submit these specimens to you as illustrations of the truth or falsity of 
the contention recently put forth by one of my colleagues in a periodical of 
wide circulation to the effect that our system of education is a failure. With 
regard to that assertion I wish simply to say this: that it seems to me that 
any institution must be judged ultimately in the light of its results. If our 
present system of education produces gentlemen and ladies who are sufficiently 
brilliant and learned to write as he has written and to command the audience 
which he evidently commands, it is fair to presume that that system cannot be 
characterized as completely a failure. I do not think that it is, but, still 
basing my conclusion on what he thinks and says, I am free to admit that the 
results which we now secure can probably be improved. 

Professor Hopkins and his committee have done a piece of work that 
is undeniably useful. They have demonstrated scientifically that the teacher 
of English has too much work todo. The next step, it appears to me, is for us 
to attempt an analysis of the work that is actually done by teachers of English, 
in order to determine, if possible, just where the causes of the present situation 
are. Among these causes I think that I can discern the following: 

1. There is a lack in the grammar school today, or in some grammar schools 
at least, of instruction in technical English grammar. This makes it necessary 
for this instruction to be supplied to a part of our pupils after they enter high 
school, and results in an unfortunate delay in getting at the work of instructing 
those who have been properly prepared. The time which can be devoted to 
the legjtimate work of the high school is thus abbreviated. Don’t misunder- 
stand me when I say this. I take off my hat to the grammar school teachers 
of the country. What they accomplish in the face of the circumstances with 
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which they are confronted appears to me to be little short of marvelous, but 
the fact remains that English grammar does not everywhere receive, in the 
grades, the attention which is its due. 

2. The second cause of our difficulties lies in the fact that the study of 
Latin is at present falling into disfavor and seems destined more and more 
to be discarded. When a student is taking Latin along with his English, and 
when that Latin is properly taught, he is really taking English twice a day 
instead of once. He is acquiring a sense for language. He is getting good 
drill in oral expression. The decadence of Latin in the high school, then, is 
rendering the problem of the English teacher constantly more difficult. 

3. The lack in the modern home of real books is another cause of our 
difficulties. There is too much study of yellow journals and fifteen-cent 
magazines, which have the same relation to real literature as that department 
of St. Nicholas which is printed in large type and labeled, “For Very Little 
People.” Along with this phenomenon there has come imperceptibly a 
change in the nature of our high-school population. While the nation during 
the last twenty-five years has doubled in population, the number of pupils 
in the high schools has increased at least fourfold. This means that there has 
come into the high schools a class of children who did not attend twenty-five 
years ago. They come from homes where there is not a background of several 
generations of culture. The consequence is that many things which could be 
taken for granted twenty-five years ago must now be laboriously taught. 
This is not a situation to complain of, but it is a situation to be reckoned with. 
It renders our problems more difficult. It makes our progress slower. 

4. There is another obstacle in the lack of trained teachers. Once, in a 
class in Burke which I visited, I asked the pupils this question: “‘How many 
members did Burke propose that the colony of New York should send to the 
British Parliament ?”’ Neither pupils nor teacher could answer it; indeed, 
in their groping through the speech, they had failed entirely to discover that 
Burke’s main proposition is that none of the colonies shall send any members 
to Parliament, but that, instead, the colonial assemblies shall be recognized 
as being competent to grant money to the crown or refuse to grant it. It is 
no wonder that our great classics are unpopular among pupils when they are 
so misunderstood by teachers. I put teachers in the plural, because I suspect 
that the instance I have cited is not isolated. Therefore, before we discard 
Milton as “an old fogey,” as I recently heard him called by a person who 
thought he was an English teacher, and before we substitute Billy Baxter for 
Addison, I suggest that we try the experiment of having the classics taught 
by teachers who really understand and love the classics, for nothing is truer 
of them than Wordsworth’s lines, 

You must love them ere to you 

They will seem worthy of your love. 
Pupils will never appreciate them if teachers do not. Besides they are not 
outworn. Hamlet has more real significance today than Man and Superman. 
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Burke’s analysis of the American character is much more searching and accurate 
than Arnold Bennett’s. L’Allegro and Il Penseroso will be fresh, beautiful, 
and significant to live men and women, even if they are progressives, as long 
as there are sadness and gladness, mirth and sobriety, in human hearts. The 
present has its roots in the past, and he is a mighty poor botanist, a mighty 
poor farmer, and a mighty poor teacher who never thinks of roots but deems 
his task complete when he has inhaled the fragrance of the latest blossom. 

5. Another difficulty (and this perhaps is the chief one) grows out of the 
nature of the subject-matter of what is called English. The material with 
which the English teacher has to reckon is vastly greater in quantity than that 
of any other department. This is a fact which I think cannot be too much 
emphasized and which, at the same time, has not heretofore received much 
attention. If you will compare what a teacher of history has to do with what 
a teacher of English has to do, I think that much of your wonder at the 
more or less unsatisfactory results obtained by the latter will be dissipated. 
Hold the history teacher who, in a year, has to teach the 572 pages of 
McLaughlin’s History of the United States to students of eighteen, as closely 
and everlastingly responsible as you do the English teacher who has to teach 
100 pages of grammar, 100 pages of composition, 850 pages of David Copper- 
field, 100 pages of Julius Caesar, 100 pages of Macaulay’s Lays, and 25 pages 
of Lowell’s poetry to pupils of fourteen, and what do you get ? Why, the other 
day I asked a class of the former to elucidate for me the following sentence 
from Trevelyan’s History of the American Revolution (Do you know the book ? 
A grand book): “To him [George III] the capital of Massachusetts was a 
center of vulgar sedition, where the streets were strewn with brickbats and 
pieces of broken glass, where his enemies went about clad in homespun and 
his friends in tar and feathers.” I asked them to tell me what is the capital 
of Massachusetts. Only one pupil (of course she was a girl) could answer. 
I asked her how she found out. She replied: ‘‘I was born at No. 4 Park Street, 
Boston, Mass.” 

The results attained by the history teacher are not known save in excep- 
tional cases. Their pupils are not constantly examined concerning their 
knowledge of history, but the results secured by the teacher of English are 
forever in the limelight. All of our pupils use English in every one of their 
waking hours. When we make mistakes or fail to secure results, our defects 
are immediately perceived. I sometimes wonder what would be said about 
the results secured in other departments if they were subjected to the same 
searching scrutiny. 

6. In the high schools of the country, almost without exception, there has 
prevailed and still prevails what I think might be characterized as “scrambled 
eggs’’ courses. What we call English, in other words, is a mixture of grammar, 
composition, literary history, ethics, aestheticism, elocution, debating, and 
dramatic art. It seems to me that the results secured in mathematics would 
probably fall far below what they are now if a similar system should prevail 
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in the instruction given in that subject. Why not, for instance, have a course 
in mathematics in which the subject of instruction on Monday would be 
arithmetic, on Tuesday algebra, on Wednesday geometry, on Thursday 
trigonometry, and on Friday bookkeeping? ‘The result could hardly be more 
distracting than that now secured in the English department, when a teacher 
must give instruction on Monday in grammar, on Tuesday in composition, 
on Wednesday in public speaking, on Thursday in Jvanhoe, and on Friday in 
penmanship and spelling. Some economy and a somewhat greater efficiency 
could be secured, I think, if we should imitate the system which prevails in 
colleges, and subdivide our work, at least to the extent of separating composi- 
tion from literature. 

Just how to get at these problems, I am not prepared to assert. I would 
like to suggest, however, that it might be proper for this body to pass some 
resolutions looking toward study along the lines indicated, and, in order to 
put this matter before you in a rather definite form, I will propose the following: 

Resolved, That the National Council of Teachers of English, admitting that the 
teaching of English in the United States today is susceptible of vast improvement, 
hereby directs its executive committee to appoint a committee to investigate the 
causes of this deficiency, to suggest remedies therefor, and to give to the results ascer- 
tained the widest possible publicity. 

Resolved further, That the Council hereby extends to Professor Hopkins and his 
committee its thanks for the great contribution which, by their labors, they have 
made to the cause of English teaching. 


The resolutions were adopted. 

The second report was offered by Vincil C. Coulter, of the Warrens- 
burg Normal School, on “Available Equipment for School and College 
English.””’ Mr. Coulter had arranged an exhibit to accompany his 
paper, and he aroused great interest in the possibility of increasing 
efficiency by the use of labor-saving devices and by well-organized 
library and similar facilities. All of this may be done without raising 
the cost of English to the present level of several other subjects. 

Professor Clapp pointed out the need of laboratory assistants in 
English, Mr. Crowe spoke of the need of a reflectoscope capable of 
projecting clearly a whole page of written composition upon the screen, 
and Miss Barbour explained a simple device for binding, by means of 
which good modern short stories, essays, etc., may be made available. 
Mr. Blaisdell presented a scheme for collecting clippings, and said that 
a good moving-picture lantern can now be had for $85. 

Ernest C. Noyes, of the Fifth Avenue High School, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
then offered the preliminary report of the Committee on the Articula- 
tion of the Elementary Course in English with the Course in English 
in the High School. He stated that the purpose was to report conditions 
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as they actually exist and to offer suggestions for improvement. Through 
correspondence the members of the committee came to an agreement 
concerning a plan of work and compiled a questionnaire, which appeared 
in the English Journal of November, 1912. The inquiry was restricted to 
typical schools in typical communities, and the co-operation of teachers, 
principals, superintendents, and organizations of teachers was sought. 
Great care was taken to insure a favorable hearing but replies came in 
slowly. Nevertheless the investigation is apparently dealing with a 
vital problem upon which little work has been done. Keen interest 
has been aroused in many quarters, and, though the task will require 
time and labor, there is good prospect of rendering real service. 
The committee made the following recommendations: 


First, that the committee be continued with the understanding that as 
rapidly as certain well-defined facts and tendencies become apparent through 
answers received, these be made available through publication in the English 
Journal. 

Second, that the committee be granted such funds as may be necessary 
to defray additional expenses for stationery, postage, and typewriting, not to 
exceed $25 in all. 

Third, that the members of the National Council lend their aid to the 
committee by themselves responding to its questions, by assisting to distribute 
these, and by using their influence to have the subject of articulation discussed 
at meetings of state and local associations of teachers. 


On motion, the recommendations were referred to the Executive 
Committee. 

The topic of articulation was discussed by Charles S. Thomas, of 
Newtonville, Mass., who stated that in the schools of that city a superior 
teacher of the eighth grade is assigned for a time to the first year of 
the high school. She then returns to the elementary school to carry 
on her work in the light of this added experience. 

The fourth and last report was presented by James F. Hosic, of the 
Chicago Teachers College, on ‘‘Types of Organization of High-School 
English.”’ This investigation also was unfinished, and hence only a 
tentative statement could be offered. It was clear that little attempt 
has been made to adapt the English course to individual communities. 
The study of a selected list of classics and the writing of themes based 
upon them constitute the bulk of the work in the majority of schools. 
The chief obstacles to success are the overloading of teachers and the 
crowding of the curriculum. Many complain also of the bad influence 
of home environment and of the lack of co-operation on the part of 
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other teachers. There is a growing tendency to base composition upon 
the pupils’ experience apart from books and apparently also to separate 
the course in composition from the course in literature. A number of 
complete and well-organized courses have come to hand, and the time 
seems ripe for codifying the experience of leading schools of various 
kinds and for working out methods of studying the environment of 
pupils in order to organize courses well suited to the capacities and needs 
of the young people in particular schools. This is to be done by the 
National Committee on a Syllabus of English, which will use the material 
and have the co-operation of the National Council Committee on the 
High-School Course. 

The report was discussed by Charles H. Judd, of the University of 
Chicago, who sharply criticized the present practice in teaching English. 
He declared that the large place which English occupies in the curricu- 
lum is accorded to it on the supposition that pupils will be taught to 
think, to speak, and to write in the vernacular. Instead of this, however, 
the time is devoted to the reading of masterpieces. The pupils do not 
discover that there is a literature of each trade or vocation, and they do 
not learn to read books of solid information. We must put more con- 
tent into the English course. 

The lateness of the hour precluded further discussion, and the chair- 
man announced that the second annual meeting of the National Council 
of Teachers of English was concluded. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


MISCELLANY OF THE COUNCIL MEETING 


About five hundred persons attended some or all of the sessions. 
Most of these were from out of town; nearly all of the states except the 
far West and South being represented. It was a notable gathering of 
leaders from all sections. This appears most clearly in the list of 
delegates from societies affiliated with the National Council. These 
were as follows: Charles S. Thomas from New England; Charles R. 
Gaston from New York City; Charles A. Dawson from New York 
state; Ernest C. Noyes from the Upper Ohio Valley; Harry B. Gough 
from the Ohio Conference on Public Speaking; Nathaniel Barnes and 
E. H. K. McComb from Indiana; W. M. Aiken from Michigan; 
Edwin L. Miller and Mrs. Henry Hulst from the Schoolmasters’ Club 
of Michigan; C. R. Rounds and Harry K. Bassett from Wisconsin; 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, Raymond M. Alden, Adah Grandy, and James F. 
Hosic from Illinois; Mabel Whittemore from the Chicago English Club; 
Mary V. Little from Memphis; Elizabeth G. Barbour from Louisville; 
V. C. Coulter from Missouri; Lela F. Douthart and Mary S. Compton 
from Kansas; A. E. Minard from North Dakota. 

The only affiliated society not represented was New Jersey, and 
this was due to an accident. In addition to the regular delegates, S. A. 
Lynch reported for the new organization in Iowa, Roger H. Motten for 
Colorado, Edgar A. Rippey for Oklahoma, Joseph V. Denney for Ohio, 
W. H. Wilcox for Maryland, and Elmer W. Smith, Paul M. Pearson, 
and Calvin L. Lewis for the Public Speaking Conference of New England 
and the Middle states. 

Among those who traveled far were Vernon P. Squires of North 
Dakota, J. W. Searson of Kansas, Franklin T. Baker of New York, A. W. 
Skinner and R. T. Congdon of the State Department of Education at 
Albany, Robert W. Neal of Amherst, Mass., Walter Barnes of Glenville, 
W.Va., and O. J. Stevenson of Toronto, Canada. It was notable that 
almost all who attended the first annual meeting of the Council were 
present at the second. The spirit of acquaintance and good fellowship 
was remarkable, the more so that the organization is but a year old. 

The directors held two important conferences. At the first, which 
occurred on Thursday evening, there were present the chairman, 
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F. N. Scott, the secretary, J. F. Hosic, Messrs. Hopkins, Clapp, Thomas, 
Pittenger, Lynch, Miller, Squires, McComb, Coulter, Motten, and Neal, 
Misses Barbour and Peake; at the second, Messrs. McComb, Smith, 
Bassett, Hopkins, Noyes, Coulter, Squires, and Hosic, Misses Barbour, 
McKittrick, Benedict. Among the decisions reached were the following: 
that the Executive Committee should be instructed to arrange for pro- 
grams of the National Council in connection with the National Educa- 
tion Association meetings at Philadelphia in February and at Salt Lake 
City in July; that credentials be provided for such of the members of 
the Council as find it possible to attend the English Association of 
Great Britain in June; that the expenses of the committees of investi- 
gation be paid, with the understanding that the policy of the Board is 
to require estimates to be approved in advance by the Executive Com- 
mittee; that a conference of delegates be a regular feature of the 
annual meeting; that the policy of the Executive Committee of co- 
operating with the English Journal be approved. A committee was 
appointed to express the sympathy of the Board for Miss Grace Darling, 
who is seriously ill. 

The Local Committee received much praise for its skill in perfecting 
arrangements. This was no small task in view of the rapid expansion 
of the Council and the utter lack of traditions. The accommodations 
were, for the most part, excellent, and the meeting of next year will 
undoubtedly be held at the same place at the same time. The members 
of the committee were C. L. Hooper, Chicago Teachers College, Chair- 
man; Edwin H. Lewis, Lewis Institute; Florence W. Walker, Austin 
High School; Theodore B. Hinckley, University High School, Alda 
Stephens, Englewood High School. 





FALL MEETING OF THE NEW YORK CITY ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


The regular fall meeting of the Association was held in the directors’ 
room of Wanamaker’s store on Saturday morning, November 23, with 
an attendance of about seventy-five. Our faithful and painstaking 
secretary, Dr. Charles R. Gaston, was chosen as our delegate to the 
meeting of the National Council at Chicago, and instructed to favor 
the reading list prepared by Mr. Herbert Bates, one of our members. 
It was voted to continue our membership in the National Council, and 
several members spoke in high commendation of the English Journal, 
which was pronounced the best thing which has ever happened to the 
English-teaching profession. 
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President Fairley announced that the Executive Committee had 
decided to devote the meetings of this year to the subject of the teaching 
of literature, and announced as the speaker of the morning, Professor 
W. T. Brewster of Columbia University. 


A great many college students [said Professor Brewster] want to study 
literature, but do not care for reading, yet I should lay it down as a general 
principle that the object of the study of literature must ultimately be the culti- 
vation of the reading habit as a great and profitable pastime. Accordingly, 
it seems curious to me that people should attempt to teach literature who 
do not like to read. 

In the main there are two reasons why we read: Because we want to and 
because we have to. That is we read for information and for amusement. 
When you read for information there are two things of much importance. 
First to get information accurately, and secondly to get as much as you can 
in the shortest time. Therefore students should be trained to read accurately 
and rapidly. 

Accurate reading does not, however, mean a great deal of extraneous 
information and erudition which is piled upon the shoulders of the unoffending 
student by edited textbooks. We insist, perhaps, overmuch on a great deal 
of minute analysis either of idea or style, either in rhetorical study or in writing. 
As a matter of fact our English language is pretty well arranged for taking 
ideas rapidly. It is only after we examine things with considerable care that 
we see that they are not as accurate as they might be. Most of us can see 
pretty well what things mean. It is well to lay a good foundation for accuracy 
in reading by the examination of a few books of different kinds with some care 
to cultivate a habit of exactness, but when once this habit of accuracy is. 
inculcated, students might properly be taught to read rapidly for the most 
part of their reading, to get at the gist of things, at the main theses, and learn 
to know where important things are. 

If the study and teaching of literature does not increase the number of 
kinds of literature from which the student may gain pleasure, if it does not 
add to the broadness of his interest, does not enable him to see new sources 
of amusement and delight, such study may be regarded as a waste of time. 
Hence any teaching which throws open pleasanter fields for browsing is an 
admirable thing. 

It must be generally understood that many of the things singled out in 
modern literary study are merely addenda to what is our primary object, the 
liking for literature. We must keep in mind that most of our young students 
will never be professional students of literature, but want an added source of 
pleasure. 

We sometimes give overmuch apparatus in our teaching, thinking that 
erudition in the literature of pleasure is more important than anything else. 
Most of our textbooks are overannotated. 
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Professor Brewster closed by saying that he liked people to read, and 
did not care whether they knew anything about literature or not. 

Professor Brewster was asked how high-school teachers had succeeded 
in fitting boys and girls in English as judged from their later work in 
college. He answered that most of the college students have learned 
what the high-school teachers have tried to teach them and some other 
things. These other things, Professor Brewster said, were not the fault 
of the teachers. There are certain things which certain people cannot 
possibly be taught. On the whole, college students show a greater 
fondness for reading than did their predecessors about ten years ago. 
He was then asked what were the radical defects which students showed 
in college. He said that for the most part they are only sixteen or seven- 


teen and have not read very much. 
EDWIN FAIRLEY 





REFORMS FROM FAR AND NEAR 


The Chicago English Club offered a remarkably suggestive program, 
on November 9, 1912, at 10:25, in the directors’ room, Chicago Public 
Library. The program consisted of two papers, one by Miss Mary 
Helen Fee, of Manila, Philippine Islands, on “English among the 
Filipinos,” and the other “Why the Average Boy Loathes English,” 
by Mr. Wm. J. Bogan, principal of Lane Technical High School, Chicago. 

Miss Fee showed the necessity of the reform in Philippine education, 
of which she, herself, was a leader, namely, a simplification of the primers 
taught, which resulted in the use of only thirty-six verb roots in one primer 
in place of the previous 396. She also urged the teaching of the language 
of narrative and the language of dialogue side by side; that is, she would 
permit the child to say “I am running” only while he is in the act of 
running. Then, after he had stopped, she would ask him, “What 
did you say?” and he would reply, “I said that I was running,” thus 
placing the language of narrative and dialogue side by side before him. 

Mr. John T. McManis, of the Chicago Teachers College, leader of 
the discussion on this topic, objected to such stress on drill in order to 
teach the English language to the Filipinos, holding that language is 
not so much a matter of memory as of habit formation. 

Mr. Wm. J. Bogan assigned five reasons for the average boy’s 
alleged loathing of English: the lack of a real motive for study, the 
schoolmaster’s detachment from life, the teacher’s commandment to 
worship the classics, the drudgery of English composition, and a mis- 
conception of the function of the public school, which Mr. Bogan 
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believes is the training of intelligent citizens. As remedies for these 
evils, he suggested short compositions on familiar topics, corrected in 
class, with the teacher as inspiration, not critic; more time given to 
composition, less to literature; publication of work in the school paper; 
the use of the newspaper idea as a composition motive; systematic 
inter-room debates; the inculcation of the love of literature through 


reading by the teacher. 
ALDA M. STEPHENS, Secretary 





THE NOVEMBER MEETING IN NEW JERSEY 


Despite the attraction of the Yale-Princeton football game, there was 
a large assemblage of teachers present at the November meeting of the 
Association of Teachers of English of New Jersey, held November 16 
in the Public Library at Newark. After a few items of business, the 
Committee on Membership reported that their canvass for members 
was bearing fruit. The committee on Uniform Grammatical Nomencla- 
ture suggested a few more points for discussion, but on motion they were 
held over for final report. The Committee on Conditions of Teaching 
reported that many replies were coming in to the bulletin sent out in 
regard to information on this subject, that state aid had been secured 
in publishing this pamphlet, and that a definite scheme was to be fol- 
lowed in securing for the New Jersey teachers better conditions of 
teaching. 

The address of the morning, “ Present Condition of the Articulation 
of the Work of Grammar and High Schools in English in the State,”’ 
was delivered by Mr. Rufus A. Vance, principal of Public School 79, 
New York. He spoke of the varying methods of teaching grammar, 
the different classics studied, and the different methods employed in 
teaching. He made a plea for the uniformity of common sense rather 
than exact prescriptions of books and methods. In the discussion which 
followed, Mr. C. A. Philhower, superintendent of Chatham, spoke for 
uniform grammatical nomenclature, and a uniform method of teaching 
that subject either in the grades or the high school, not some in both. 

In the afternoon, Assistant State Commissioner of Elementary 
Education Dr. George A. Mirick outlined in great detail the ideal 
plan for co-ordination of the English work in these schools. This 
scheme of work was printed and passed out among the teachers present, 
and provoked much interesting discussion. The points enumerated are 
too detailed to quote, but no doubt copies of the outline may be secured 
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by writing to Dr. Mirick at the State House, Trenton. Miss Sarah J. 

McNary of the Trenton State Normal opened the discussion. She 

spoke of definite problems which would arise, and suggested new features. 
J. Mrtnor Dorey 





THE FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION 


The fourth annual meeting of the Illinois Association of Teachers of 
English was held in the Moot Court Room of the Law School on Novem- 
ber 22, President Hosic presiding. In his opening address, the presi- 
dent called attention to the vocationalizing tendency apparent in the 
English work of the high schools of the state. There is evident, he 
said, an inclination to stress certain kinds of work, as oral composition, 
and dramatics. This tendency to emphasize the kinds of work most 
vitally related to the daily life of the student was still further dwelt 
upon by Mr. W. W. Hatfield of Chicago, who presented the report 
of the committee appointed to investigate the opinions of high-school 
graduates concerning their training in English. The answers received 
from graduates of high schools showed conclusively that the work from 
which the students believe they derived most benefit were those that 
furnished them with practical training for life. Out of two hundred and 
forty replies received to the committee’s questionnaire, one hundred and 
twenty-three looked back upon grammar as the most valuable part 
of their high-school training in English. Punctuation and choice of 
words they also regarded as of the utmost importance as compared with 
the lesser value of the writing of long themes, and the study of models. 
An interesting and significant result of the investigation was the dis- 
covery of a large amount of retrospective enthusiasm for oral composi- 
tion. 

Such an estimate of the value of oral composition seemed to justify 
the emphasis which Professor Clapp of Lake Forest proposed to put 
upon it during the current year. Indeed, he proposed to make an investi- 
gation of the value of oral composition, as compared with written, the 
problem to be taken up by the Association. So much did this suggestion 
meet with the approbation of the assembly that the president was asked 
to appoint a committee, with Professor Clapp as chairman, to carry out 
such a plan. 

During the afternoon the Association listened to the report of the 
Nominating Committee, who reported its nomination of W. W. Hatfield 
of Chicago for president; E. C. Baldwin of Urbana for secretary; 
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members of the Executive Committee, J. M. Clapp of Lake Forest, 
Miss Laura V. Tanner of Jacksonville, Miss Florence Skeffington of 
Charleston, Miss Eva Mitchell of Centralia, Mr. Lyon of Joliet, Mr. 
Shryock of Carbondale, H. G. Paul of Urbana, W. F. Mozier of Ottawa; 
delegates to the meeting of the National Council: R. M. Alden of Urbana, 
Miss Ada Grandy of Highland Park, W. W. Hatfield of Chicago, and 
J. F. Hosic of Chicago. These nominations were unanimously approved. 

After watching a laboratory experiment by Professor Thorndike 
of Columbia University, illustrative of a scheme of measurement of 
school achievement in English composition, and listening to a discussion 
of it by Professor Scott of Urbana, and by Mr. Franklin Johnson of 


Chicago, the meeting adjourned. 
E. C. BAatpwin, Secretary 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 





The English section of the Texas State Teachers Association held 
a session in Fort Worth on November 29, 1912. The chairman was 
Professor L. W. Payne of the University of Texas. The program was 
as follows: “The Question of Diagrams”: for, Miss Mary Johnson of 
Austin; against, Miss Annie Blanton of Denton; “Some Plays Suitable 
for the High-School Course,” E. L. Vance of Wichita; “‘Some Novels 
and Short Stories Suitable for the High-School Course,” Herbert 
Rather of Bonham; “Some Poems Suitable for the High-School Course,” 
Edward Munden of Waxahachie; “Oral English in the Schools,” E. D. 
Shurter of the University, secretary of the State Declamation and 
Debating League; “The Habit of Using Correct English,”’ with special 
reference to recent legislation in the University of Texas, Dr. Robert 
A. Law of Austin. 





THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON THE HIGH-SCHOOL COURSE 


The first meeting of the committee, which is to prepare a syllabus 
of the high-school course to be adopted by the National Education 
Association and published by the National Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, was held in Philadelphia on Saturday, December 7, 1912. 
Most of the chairmen in charge of the various subcommittees were 
present and in addition several members of subcommittees. The 
Committee on English was represented by Charles E. Evans of East 
Orange, New jersey, Benjamin A. Heydrick of New York, William D. 
Lewis of Philadelphia, and the chairman of the committee, James F. 
Hosic of Chicago. 
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The conference was conducted by Clarence D. Kingsley, agent of 
the Massachusetts Board of Education in charge of rural high schools, 
who is the chairman of the general committee. Mr. Kingsley presented 
in graphic form the present undifferentiated aim of the high-school 
course and suggested that in addition to the three aims common to all, 
namely, broad appreciation, amateur execution, and skill generally 
needed, a fourth aim, special skill required in some vocation. He 
stated that the committee would seek to represent the views of all high 
schools, to recognize all good high-school work, to find the dominant 
aim of high-school work and state it, and to couch that aim in terms 
of the abilities and development of boys and girls. 

A second meeting of the committee will be held in Philadelphia, 
February 28, and the first draft of the report will be printed in May if 
possible. Meanwhile the English Committee is eager to secure all 
available information. Address the chairman as above. 





An important meeting of the Committee on Economy of Time in 
Education, which is working under the direction of the National Council 
of Education, a department of the National Education Association, 
was held at the Auditorium Hotel in Chicago, Saturday, December 14, 
1912, under the direction of the chairman, Superintendent H. B. Wilson 
of Decatur, Ill. Besides the members of the committee, a number of 
specialists were present by invitation to offer suggestions. The subject 
of English was given marked consideration. The committee is eager 
to work in close co-operation with the National English Council and the 
National Committee on the High-School Course. 





High-school teachers who are readers of the English Journal and 
who could not be present at the Council meeting may obtain copies 
of the list of books for home reading, which was prepared by the com- 
mittee of which Herbert Bates, of New York, is chairman. The list is 
preliminary only; criticism is invited. Those wishing the list should 
address the English Journal, 68th St. and Stewart Ave., Chicago. 





Three sessions of the National Council will be held in Philadelphia, 
February 28 and March 1. Topics: “Improvement of Conditions”; 
“Efficiency”; ““The National Syllabus.” The program will be printed 
next month. 
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BOOK NOTICES 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. ] 


British and American Eloquence. By RoBert IRVING FULTON and THOMAS 
CLARKSON TRUEBLOOD. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1912. Pp. 404. $1.25. 
An anthology of great speeches. 

British Poems. From “Canterbury Tales” to “Recessional.” By PERcy 
ApaAms Hutcuison. New York: Scribners, 1912. Pp. 528. 

Old British Ballads. By JoHnN A. Lonc. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1912. 
Pp. 146. 

Intended for elementary schools and therefore modernized. 

The “Aeneid” of Virgil. Translated by Hartan Hoce BALtarp. New 
York: Scribners, 1911. Pp. 320. 

The second edition, revised and annotated for schools. 

Masterpieces of the English Drama. Edited by FELtx SCHELLING. Beaumont 
and Fletcher. Pp. 400; Webster and Tourneur, with introduction by 
ASHLEY H. THORNDIKE. Pp. 430; William Congreve, with introduction 
by WILLIAM ARCHER. Pp. 444. New York: American Book Co., 1912. 

Ralph Roister Doister. With introduction and notes by CLARENCE GRIFFIN 
CuiItp. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1912. Pp. 176. 

In the new and more attractive binding of the Riverside Series. 

Select Poems of Robert Browning. Edited, with introduction and notes, by 
HucuH C. LAuGHLIN. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1912. Pp. 136. 

W ashington’s Farewell Address and Webster’s First Bunker Hill Oration. Edited 
by WiLt1am Epwarp Smmonps. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1911. 
Pp. 66. 50 cents net. 

Macaulay’s Essays on Clive and Hastings. Edited, with notes and introduction, 
by Eucene D. Hotmes. New York: American Book Co., 1912. Pp. 128 
+xxvi. 

Elements of English Grammar. By A. E. SHarp. New York: William R. 
Jenkins Co., ro11. Pp. 224. 

English Grammar. By Licti1an G. Kiwpatt. New York: American Book 
Co., 1912. Pp. 272. 

The National Speller. By Cuaries R. Frazter. Chicago: Row, Peterson 
& Co., 1906. Pp. 128. 

A Practical Spelling Book. Prepared from lists furnished by teachers in the 
Milwaukee Public Schools. Chicago: Row, Peterson & Co., 1912. 


Pp. 160. 
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Phonology and Orthoepy. By ALBERT SALISBURY, PH.D. Chicago: Row, 
Peterson & Co., 1907. Pp. 78. 

A Dramatic Version of Greek Myths and Hero Tales. By FANNY COMSTOCK. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1912. Pp. 192. 45 cents. Illustrated. 

A reading book for higher grades. Naturally the stories have been adapted 
to speeches rather than to action. 

The Holbrook Reader for Primary Grades. By FLORENCE HOLBROOK. Chicago: 

Ainsworth & Co., 1912. Pp. rro. Illustrated. 

A record of the life of a lad of six, with pictures, songs, and games. The format 
is something new. 

A Child’s Reader in Verse. By Emma L. Etrmpce. New York: American 

Book Co., 1911. Pp. 112. Illustrated. 

The “verse” is written by the author and is intended to be easy enough for 
beginners in reading. 

A Primer. By WILLIAM ALEXANDER SmitH. New York: The N. A. Palmer 

Co., 1912. Pp. 112. 

Play activity is made the chief source of interest in picture and text. 
Reading-Literature Series. Books I-IV and Primer. By HARRIETTE TAYLOR 

TREADWELL and MARGARET FREE. Chicago: Row, Peterson & Co., 

1910. Illustrated. 

Literary wholes are employed from the first. One of the most attractive and 
useful of the numerous series of reading books available. It will be found valuable 
for reading in the home. 

Nixie Bunny in Manners Land. By JosepHC. StnpELAR. Chicago: Beckley- 

Cardy Co., 1912. Pp. 144. Illustrated. 40 cents. 

The first of a series of Nixie Bunny books. Nixie the rabbit lives through many 
exciting experiences, which are related in simple language and told in pictures. 

Asia: A Geography Reader. By EttswortH HuntinctTon. Chicago: Rand 

McNally & Co., 1912. Pp. 3444+xxvi. 

With an introduction by Richard Ellwood Dodge of Columbia University. A 
scholarly and valuable supplementary reader. 

The Pioneer Boys of the Ohio. By Harrison ApAMS. Boston: L. C. Page & 

Co., 1912. Pp. 332. Imllustrated. $1.25. 

Our Little Danish Cousin. By Luna May Innes. Boston: L. C. Page 

& Co., 1912. Pp. 154. Illustrated. 60 cents net. 

Our Little Polish Cousin. By FLORENCE E. MENDEL. Boston: L. C. Page 

& Co., 1912. Pp. 148. Illustrated. 60 cents. 

Mary Ware’s Promised Land. By ANNIE FELLOWS JOHNSON. Boston: 

L. C. Page & Co., 1912. Pp. 318. Illustrated. $1.50. 

The Dutch Twins. By Lucy Fircu Perkins. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 

Co., 1912. Pp. 1g0. Illustrated. 50 cents. 

Kittens and Cats. A first reader. By EULALIE Oscoop GROovER. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1911. Pp. 84. Illustrated. 40 cents. 
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English Lyrical Poetry. By Epwarp Buss Rreep, Pu.D. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1912. Pp. 616. 
The first serious attempt at a history of English lyrical poetry. Biographical 
details have been omitted and only a few Scottish and Irish poets are included. The 
work is the outgrowth of the author’s lecture courses at Yale. 


A Survey of English Literature from 1780-1830. Vols. 1 and II. By OLIVER 
Etton. London: Edward Arnold, 1912. Vol. I, pp. xv-+456; Vol. II, 
pp. xii+476. $6.00 net. 

A review and criticism rather than a history of the product of fifty years. The 
author treats literature as an art and asks, Is it well done? Does it last? What is 
it tome? In this way he seeks to supplement the various accounts of the “ Romantic 
period.” 

The Teaching of Composition. By E. T. CaAmpacnac. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1912. Pp. 65. $0.35. 

The author is professor of education in the University of Liverpool and was 
formerly one of Her Majesty’s inspectors of schools. This monograph is distinctly 
modern in spirit and deserves a careful reading by all who are intrusted with the 
educating of children. 

Studying the Short Story. By J. BERG ESENWEIN. New York: Hinds, Noble 
& Eldredge, 1912. Pp. xxxii+438. $1.25 net. 

A companion to the writer’s well-known Writing the Short Story. A number of 
typical stories are included and a running analysis is provided by means of marginal 
notes. 

A Guide to Good Reading. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1912. Pp. xii+ 
128. 

Intended to accompany The Children’s Hour. The book contains extensive 
classified reading lists, biographical notes on the authors included in the collection 
named above, and a series of notes providing necessary information. An excellent 
book for parents. 

The English Teacher’s Manual. By L. A. PirTENGER. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1912. Pp. 116. 

Suggestions by a competent teacher as to the best way of using the popular 
Composition and Rhetoric by Thomas and Howe. 

Bulletin of the University of South Carolina No. 27. “ Participle and Infinitive 
in—ing.”’ By REED SMITH. 

The Parts of Speech. By Warp H. Epwarps. Liberty, Mo.: Tribune Print. 
Pp. 30. 

A suggestive attempt to define the parts of speech as they actually function in the 
English of today. 

The Ben Greet Shakespeare for Young Readers and Amateur Players—Julius 
Caesar. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1912. Pp. 230. 
Illustrated. $0.60. 

This edition will be peculiarly acceptable to teachers who are engaged in staging 
the plays of Shakespeare in schools. 











Making Children Like to Read Good Books 
By SHERWIN CODY — 


When you look into the faces of your pupils and realize that they are going out into a world of 
incessant and grinding labor, a world of bitter disappointments, of almost constant discouragement and 
weariness, how exceedingly important does it seem that they should have the consolation of being able 
to enjoy good books. Recreation they must have—change, relief, refreshment—and often it will be a 
choice between frivolous society, the theater, and books. Many will find that nature has not opened 
the doors of society to them, very many will find that the theater costs too much, or is not at hand, and 
they will be reduced to the choice of enjoying good books or letting discontent, “‘like a worm i’ the bud,” 
eat out the heart of life itself. It is to be remembered that the public libraries have put good books 
within the reach of all—no one is too poor to get them. 

Now, good friend, you hard-working and conscientious educator, you ought to know very well that 
you can’t drive pupils into enjoyment—you must lead them or the joy part will be missing. Is your sense 
of duty making you kill that spark of possible future happiness; or are you throwing all your energies at 
least once a week into fanning it up into a lively blaze? If not, you are sinning a deadly sin, you are 
doing a wrong for which your pupils ought never to forgive you. 

English divides itself into three subjects, which ought never to be run into one confused mass in the 
course—analytic grammar, which is a good thing if the pupil has an analytic mind (try my Problems 
and Principles of Correct English, 50 cents); constructive composition, which can always be taught 
through training the instinct or sense for words and expression, and through practice (try my Literary 
Composition, 75 cents); and the interpretative study of literature. The first two require driving more 
or less—I would place them in the hands of special driving teachers, or direct you to take them up in 
your driving mood—the last can be taught only through leading, through inspiring, through abandoning 
yourself to enjoyment as an example to your children. 

Let me tell you how I did it with my boy: He found it rather hard to learn to read, but his mother 
and I often read aloud to him. One book he really liked was that Italian story, Pinocchio. After he 
had heard it read once, he was encouraged to try to read it over himself—it is always much easier to 
read that which you have once heard read. He liked it so well he read it several times. Robinson 
Crusoe was treated in the same way. Always he was encouraged to read what he liked to read, only 
good likable books were laid where he could find them. Presently he became an omnivorous reader. 

I wanted him to learn to read aloud in a melodious, sweet, intelligent voice, so as to bring out the 
spirit of what he read. The school had taught him a high-pitched, monotonous, unintelligent style 
of reading. So every Sunday we read together two or three chapters of the Bible. First he read it 
over to himself; then I read a chapter aloud, and he followed by reading his chapter. I didn’t inter- 
rupt, I didn’t scold, but trusted to the power of my own example. Within a very few months he had 
made marvelous improvement. Then I took the volume of the Great English Poets and read to him a 
few of my favorites, and asked him to read me some of his. He instantly picked out ‘‘ Danny Dever’”’ 
and the “Battle Hymn of the Republic,” and read them with an expression that astonished me— 
because he liked them. Once in a while he asked me what this meant, or that; but I never volunteered 
any explanation—the tone of his voice was what told me whether he understood or not, and it is the 
only explanation of a passage in literature which I would give a hoot for. 

If you want to establish one weekly hour that is abandoned to pure enjoyment, in which you read 
aloud what you like, and the pupil reads what he likes, and you talk things over for the joy there is in 
it, you simply must have a set of books in which the living, enjoyable good things are separated from the 
dull, dead, grinding famous things, and which help you to concentrate on the personality of one great 
author at a time till he becomes a friend loved by all. Such books are my Nutshell Library—Shakspere, 
Burns, Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, Lamb, Irving, Longfellow, Tennyson, Hawthorne, and Lincoln (20 
cents each) and ‘World’s Best Series’”—Greatest Short Stories, Great Poets, Best Essays, and Great 
Orations (85 cents each—soo to 600 pages). 


For Sale by School of English, 1416 Security Building, Chicago, Illinois 
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